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THE FRONTIER LITERARY SOCIETY 
BY EDWARD EVERETT DALE 


HE pioneer settlers who poured westward in the decades 
"TL iouowine the Civil War to occupy homesteads on the 

prairies of Nebraska, the Dakotas, Kansas, and western 
Oklahoma were in their own language a “sociable” people. 
It had been with deep regret that they left old friends and 
neighbors of their former homeland. Once established in 
new homes on the western prairies these settlers eagerly 
sought to form new ties with the people about them. 

The first social contacts usually took the form of visiting 
with the families on the adjoining or nearby homesteads. 
Often an entire family would rise early in the morning, 
scrub the children within an inch of their lives, dress them 
in their Sunday best, and drive three or four miles to the 
home of a congenial neighbor to “spend the day.” Most 
people were so poor that they had little else to spend so 
could only spend the day! Such visits, together with shorter 
ones for an evening or afternoon were for a time almost 
the only social diversion of the older people of the new 
community. 

It was not long, however, until the young unmarried 
people began to demand something a trifle more exciting 
than friendly visits. What they wanted was “something to 
go to.” This may seem strange to many of us today who 
must live in the midst of the bustle and hurry of a more 
sophisticated society. What we prefer is “something to stay 
away from!” Life on a prairie homestead, however, doubt- 
less seemed a trifle drab and monotonous to active young 
people, especially in a land which afforded far more leisure 
than the pioneer settlers of the wooded regions farther east 
had ever known. In that time and region entertainment 
and recreation were not purchasable commodities as they 
are today. There were no picture shows, ball games, carni- 
vals, night clubs, or amusement parks. Entertainment, like 
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most of the clothing, must be homemade. In consequence 
these Victorian youths and bobby soxers soon began to 
arrange and attend numerous socials, dances, play parties, 
picnics, candy breakings, and similar affairs, designated by 
the more Puritanical adults as “frolics.” The erection of a 
little school house and the establishment of a four or five 
months school afforded opportunities for additional activ- 
ities. The school building eventually became something of 
a social center. Here were held not only church services, 
Sunday school, and prayer meetings, but singings, box sup- 
pers, pie suppers, and church dinners. 

In virtually every community, however, there were at 
least a few persons of scholarly tastes and literary leanings 
who felt that while parties, taffy pullings, hayrides, and 
similar frivolous activities were harmless enough they 
should not be allowed to absorb the entire social activity 
of the neighborhood. What they felt was needed was some 
organization of an educational nature which would provide 
intellectual stimulus for the entire community. Obviously, 
it should be something with activities in which both young 
and old could participate and which would not only furnish 
entertainment but promote the cultural growth of all who 
attended its meetings. The formation of a literary society 
seemed the ideal way to meet this need. 

The origin of the literary society in America seems lost 
in the mists of antiquity. Certainly it appears very early 
in our nation’s history and in some instances may have been 
formed as a sort of artificial substitute for the New England 
town meeting. In the prairie West the organization of such 
a society appears, in some instances, to have been suggested 
by the Friday afternoon exercises of the rural school. 

The country school teacher was usually keenly alive to 
the fact that his salary was paid by the people he served. 
In consequence, with grave forebodings in his heart and 
fingers discreetly crossed, he hospitably invited his patrons 
to visit the school at any time they might feel so inclined 
A people starved for entertainment usually accepted his 
invitation in considerable numbers. Almost invariably they 
chose the worst possible time for such a visit, which was 
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Friday following the afternoon recess. At that particular 
hour the youngsters, eagerly looking forward to the two 
whole days of freedom, seemed possessed of the devil while 
the teacher, with nerves worn to a frazzle by a hard week’s 
work, always appeared at his worst.’ 

To get past this “grave yard shift,” the period was often 
given over to exercises by the children. These might take 
the form of a spelling match or “ciphering match,” but more 
often consisted of the “speaking of pieces.” Then it was that 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, The 
Boy Stood on the Burning Deck, The Widder Spriggins 
Daughter, and all the other old time favorites were given. 
Sometimes they were presented haltingly and at others 
with express train speed apparently with the objective of 
getting it over with as soon as possible, making a bow, and 
getting back to the safe haven of a seat. 

To the “frontier intellectuals” these Friday afternoon 
exercises suggested the formation of a literary society in 
which children and adults alike could share. Some had 
belonged to such an organization in the region from which 
they had come and so had acquired a body of experience 
that would prove useful in the establishment of another. 
Once the suggestion was made it was received with en- 
thusiasm. In typical American fashion, a meeting was held 
at the schoolhouse, a constitution and by-laws framed and 
adopted, officers elected, and committees appointed. 

The most important of these was the program committee 
of which the school teacher, as the educational leader of the 
community, was usually a member. With commendable zeal 
this committee set to work to canvass the neighborhood for 
persons willing to give a reading, sing a song, or take part 
in a debate. Talent, like gold, is where you find it, and the 
diligent committee members often found it in most un- 
expected places. Sometimes a near illiterate would be dis- 
covered who could play the banjo or guitar like a real artist, 
or who had an excellent voice and a large repertoire of 


_1E. E. Dale, “Teaching on the Prairie Plains, 1890-1900,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIII (September, 1946). 
293-307. 
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popular songs. A shy young girl might be revealed as a 
surprisingly good reader, or as having great ability in play- 
ing the leading role in a dialogue or short play. Men never 
suspected of any knowledge of public speaking sometimes 
proved to be clever debaters, delivering speeches that were 
wise, witty, and convincing. It was the task of the program 
committee to seek out all this talent and put it to work and 
at the same time to encourage the backward and help the 
inexperienced to improve and gain greater confidence.* 

In addition it was necessary to make a diligent search 
for materials that might be presented. Poems suitable for 
reading might be found in old school books or magazines. 
One or two “speech books” or collections of dialogues were 
likely to be unearthed, and in some instances others were 
ordered from publishers in the East. A small library was 
often assembled by securing donations of books and occa- 
sionally by purchasing a few volumes. These were kept at 
the school house and checked out by the librarian at the 
close of each meeting. 

Meetings were usually held twice a month, though in 
some cases they might be weekly—usually on Friday night. 
If the school room did not have a stage one was constructed 
of rough lumber. Wire was stretched from wall to wall 
in front of this stage from which curtains of dark calico 
were hung by small rings so that they could be slid back 
and forth by two willing volunteers from the ranks of the 
older boys of the school.. Since people often came three 
or four miles to attend the meetings, the school house was 
usually filled to overflowing by a little after dark. The 
program consisted of recitations, or readings, interspersed 
with drills, musical numbers, and dialogues. Readings 
included such ancient classics as Spartacus to the Gladiators, 
Rienzi to the Romans, Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight, The 
Face on the Barroom Floor, Whistling in Heaven, and many 
more of a dramatic nature. Some in a lighter vein were 
How Ruby Played, Little Orphan Annie, Darius Green and 
His Flying Machine, How We Tried to Lick the Teacher, 


2 Ibid. 
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and many others chosen with due regard to the age and 
ability of the reader. 

The dialogues were as varied as the readings. Popular 
ones, to be given by three or four persons, were Arabella’s 
Poor Relations, Sam and the Postman, and The Train to 
Mauro, Usually they were of a humorous nature but as 
was to be expected of a generation brought up in the tradi- 
tion of McGuffey’s Readers most of them sought to point 
a moral or teach a good lesson. Drills by school children 
were often held since a large number could take part. This 
was good psychology on the part of the officials of the 
society for the larger the number that participated in the 
program, the greater would be the interest of the com- 
munity. A favorite drill was called the “Choice of Trades.” 
Each child was given a tool or other object typical of a trade 
or profession. Carrying it with him he came out and gave 
a few lines of verse describing how he expected to carry 
on his life work. After each had spoken they all marched 
about the stage each reciting his verse. For example a lad 
with the medicine case of a doctor would appear and deliver 
the following: 

When I am a man a man I'll be 
I'll be a doctor if I can and I can 
My pills and powders will be nice and sweet 


And you can have just what you want to eat 
When I am a man. 


Others would express in verse their preference for the role 
of a farmer, carpenter, blacksmith, cowboy, lawyer, or 
teacher. A dozen youngsters presenting such a number 
was nearly certain to mean the presence at the program 
of a dozen fond fathers and mothers to view the whole 
proceeding with beaming approbation. 

After the recitations, dialogues, drills, and musical 
numbers had been presented it was customary to have a 
brief recess followed by a debate. Subjects were frequently 
of an abstract or philosophical nature as: “Resolved, that 
fear of punishment has a greater influence over human 
conduct than does the hope of reward.” Other subjects dealt 
with historical questions or current political issues. Some- 
times, but not often, the subject chosen would be of a 
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humorous or frivolous type, as: “Resolved, that a clean 
cross woman makes a better wife than a dirty good natured 
woman.”* Such a subject was unusual, for the debate was 
in most cases a serious affair, Those participating planned 
their speeches with great care, practiced them diligently, 
and delivered them with as much fire and vigor as though 
the destiny of nations hung upon their words. 

The organization and carrying on of a successful literary 
society might become a major activity for a large number 
of people. Children must be drilled on their speeches and 
songs, reluctant individuals persuaded to share in the pro- 
grams, and rehearsals held by the characters in the dia- 
logues. This was all preliminary to the actual presentation 
of the program. Yet the latter also had its problems. Stage 
properties had to be brought in and arranged. The curtain 
sometimes stuck at most inopportune times or youngsters 
forgot their speeches and had to be prompted. Characters 
in dialogues might easily forget their lines or garble them 
in fantastic fashion. 

Slips of the tongue were sometimes made with tragic 
results. At a literary society meeting in a rural school- 
house in central Kansas a young woman gave the favorite 
old reading, Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight. She moved 
along beautifully and had the audience almost in tears as 
she described how Bessie climbed to the belfry and clung 
to the clapper of the swinging bell the tolling of which was 
to be the signal for the execution of her lover. When she 
came to the final lines, however, detailing the maiden’s 
appeal to Cromwell and his promise of pardon for the young 
man, disaster struck. She meant to say: “‘Go, your lover 
lives,’ cried Cromwell, ‘curfew shall not ring tonight.’” 
Frightened and nervous, she said: “ ‘Go, your liver loves,’ ” 
which nearly broke up the meeting and caused the girl to 
flee from the stage weeping bitter tears of humiliation. 

Searcity of suitable materials also sometimes caused 
the selection of a reading not suited to the appearance and 


- 3 Minutes of Mt. Gilead (Texas) Literary Society, November 
, 1891. 
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personality of the one who gave it. Joe Williams, a former 
Oklahoma cowhand, has related that he once rode ten miles 
to attend a literary society at Valley View Schoolhouse. 
The third number was a reading given by a girl about 
seventeen years old. He described her as tall, lean, and 
crosseyed, with stringy red hair, freckled face, and pro- 
jecting front teeth. But the subject of her reading and the 
refrain closing each stanza was this: “The Lips that Touch 
Liquor Can Never Touch Mine.” Joe said it was a good 
speech but not temperance argument at all!* 

No doubt literary societies flourished in many rural 
communities of Nebraska during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century but most of them kept no records. The 
minutes of one very interesting one, however, have been 
preserved. These are significant, not only for what they 
say, but for what can be read between the lines. The organ- 
ization was established in the Rock Creek community, about 
sixteen miles northeast of Lincoln, sometime prior to 1880. 
It was first known as the Mutual Improvement Society and 
as such met every Friday evening during the autumn and 
winter months for nearly three years. It seems to have 
lapsed for a time after 1882 but was reorganized in October, 
1884, as the Rock Creek Literary Society. Under this name 
it was carried on, with some lapses and reorganizations, 
until 1895.5 Possibly it was continued after that date, but 
if so the minutes have not been found, the last entry being 
for March 8, 1895. The change of name made in 1884 is 
apparently meaningless for the membership rolls show that 
the same persons were officials and members, in some cases 
for the entire period of fifteen years.* The objectives of 
the Rock Creek Literary Society are revealed by the fol- 
lowing constitution and by-laws: 


4 Joe Williams, Statement, March 10, 1948. 

5 Minutes of the Mutual Improvement Society and of the Rock 
Creek Literary Society. Original in possession of Lloyd Jeffrey, 
Waverly, Nebraska. (Hereafter referred to as Minutes.) 

6 Minutes, Lists of members for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1886, 
1887, 1888, 1894. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE ROCK CREEK 
LITERARY SOCIETY 
I 
This society shall be known as the Rock Creek Literary Society. 
II 
The object of this society is to promote the intellectual and 
social interests of its members; to encourage the study of subjects 
literary, scientific, philosophical, amusing, musical. 
III 
This society shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual and the 
following by-laws, which may be amended as the occasion demands. 


I 
A membership fee of five cents for each person over fifteen 
years of age shall be charged to defray incidental expenses. 
II 
The officers of this society shall consist of a President, Vice- 
president, Secretary, Treasurer and Sergeant-at-Arms. 
III 
The duties of the officers shall be as follows: 

The President shall preside at all meetings of the society, 
call extra meetings, decide points of order, appoint committees, 
levy all fines, and with the assistance of the sergeant-at-arms, 
preserve order. 

The Vice-President shall preside in the absence of the 
president and perform all the duties of that office upon such 
occasions. 

The Secretary shall keep an accurate record of all meetings 
of this society, call the roll, read the program. 

The Treasurer shall collect all fines and dues, keep an 
exact account of all moneys received and paid out, and report 
each month to the society. 

The Sergeant-at-arms shall clean the lamps, build the fires, 
sweep the floor, cut a dog-wood club and preserve order in 
the hindermost parts of the house and such other parts as may 
require his services; he shall also perform all other duties not 
herein mentioned that may arise from time to time. 

IV 
The members of this society shall be cheerfully governed by 
the officers, and respond promptly to duties assigned them, and 
work first, last, and all the time for the best interests of this 
society. 
V 
All members failing to respond or to furnish an acceptable 
substitute shall be fined five cents (cases of sickness only excused) 
for every failure. 
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VI 
The regular meetings of this society shall be held on Friday 
evening of each week. 
VII 
The officers of this society shall be elected every fourth 
meeting. 
Vill 
Nine members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 
IX 
The order of business shall be as follows: 
Call to order. 
Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 
Roll call. 
Reports of committees. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Exercises of the evening. 
Reading of program for next meeting. 
Adjournment.? 


PPB PSP HP r 


The society could hardly be called a wealthy one. The 
minutes of the meeting for November 12, 1880, show the fol- 
lowing entry: “The question of making the sergeant-at-arms 
a saleried [sic] office was brought before the house and it 
was voted to pay the holder of that office 40 cts. a month.” 
On March 10, 1882, it was voted “to pay the Sergeant 20 cts 
for building fires and 10 cts. for lamp chimney.” On No- 
vember 5, 1884, the treasurer rendered a report showing 
“total on hand $1.94. Expended as follows. Lamp .60, 
paper .25, lamp wick .05, coal oil .25. Total $1.15. Remainder 
on hand $0.79.” Clearly the duties of the treasurer were 
not too onerous and it is plain that there was no reason for 
bonding that official. 

The unusual provisions for electing officers every fourth 
meeting was probably designed to stimulate interest in the 
society by giving a large number of members an opportunity 
to serve as officials. Also it gave many persons experience 
in presiding over meetings and conducting the work of the 
organization. In view of the duties outlined for him it is 


7 Minutes. 
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not surprising that the office of sergeant-at-arms should 
have been made a “saleried” office or that one member 
should have protested that he had not been legally elected 
since the individual nominating him “had failed to rise and 
address the chair before making the nomination.”* 

Early presidents of the society were Obadiah Hull, P. S. 
Galley, Warren Clark, Charles Post, William Armstrong, 
James Bixby, I. F. Dale, C. A. Rogers, J. R. Speck, James 
Parks, William Folger, J. M. Armstrong, L. A. Price, and 
Paul E. Clark. Some of these including Obadiah Hull, 
William Clark, and I. F. Dale served repeatedly over a long 
period of years. Secretaries included Emily Birdsall, H. P. 
Dale, James Bixby, I. F. Dale, I. E Ormsby, Ida Bixby, Emma 
Core, Lulu Burnett, John Armstrong, Jessie Galley, M. H. 
Jeffery, Mattie Hall, Ella Jeffery, Minnie Armstrong, and 
Ethel Birdsall. Emily Birdsall served repeatedly for several 
years. 

The society had a library of nearly forty volumes. 
These were probably largely donated and were constantly 
checked out by the members of the organization, probably 
to be used in many cases in assembling information for the 
debates.’ Such debates were a regular feature of nearly 
every program, the first part of which consisted of readings, 
songs and dialogues. A short recess was then held and the 
debate, with two speakers on each side, was the concluding 
feature of the evening. Occasionally there were three 
speakers for each side and in some instances only one. 
Since the decision of most judges is unconsciously influ- 
enced by their own views the results of the discussion of 
current questions may give some index as to the political 
opinions of the people of this part of Nebraska during these 
years. 


8 Minutes, Feb. 18, 1881. 

® Obadiah Hull was a member of the Nebraska legislature, 
sessions of 1895 and 1897. 

10 Some of the volumes most used were Dictionary of American 
Politics, Macaulay’s History of England, 5 vols., Our Republican 
Monarchy, Seven Financial Conspiracies, Rise and Progress of 
Human Slavery, Thirty Years of Labor, A Short History of the 
French Revolution, The Money Monopoly, Protection or Free 
Trade, and various others. 
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Space does not permit giving all subjects debated by 
the society but the following list gives the questions dis- 
cussed during the period from 1880 to 1882, together with 


the decision of the judges. 
1880 

1. February 6, 1880: Resolved that the use of intoxicating 
liquor has destroyed more lives than war. Dec. for aff. 

2. February 13, 1880: Resolved that U. S. Grant should be 
our next President. Dec. for aff. 

3. March 5, 1880: Resolved that corporal punishment should 
be abolished in our schools. Two judges for aff., one neg. 

4. March 5, 1880: Resolved that Chinese Immigration should 
be prohibited by law. Dec. for aff. 

5. November 12, 1880: Resolved that railway rates should be 
regulated by law. Dec. for aff. 

6. November 19, 1880: Resolved that the reading of works of 
fiction is beneficial. Dec. for aff. 

7. November 23, 1880: Resolved that the Irish agitators should 
be prosecuted. Dec. for neg. 

8. December 3, 1880: Resolved that commerce has done more 
to civilize the world than all other agencies combined. Dec. for neg. 
1881 

9. January 14: Resolved that Nebraska should have a pro- 
hibitory liquor law. Dec. for neg. 

10. January 28: Resolved that women should be allowed to 
vote. Dec. for neg. 

11. February 11: Resolved that U. S. Grant should be placed 
upon the retired list of the army with the rank and pay of general. 
Dec. for neg. 

12. February 18: Resolved that science contradicts the Bible. 
Dec. for aff. 

13. February 25: Resolved that the United States should have 
control of all of North America. Dec. for neg. 

14. March 8: Resolved that married men are more useful to 
the community than bachelors. Dec. for aff. 

15. October 28: Resolved that it would be to the interest of 
the U. S. and also the Negroes that the colored people of the U. S. 
be colonized. Dec. for neg. 

16. November 4: Resolved that the Indian Territory be opened 
for settlement. Dec. for neg. 

17. November 25: Resolved that the treatment of her Irish 
citizens by the British government has been disgraceful. Dec. for 
aff. 

18. December 2: Resolved that greater honor is due Washing- 
ton for defending America than Columbus for discovering it. Dec. 
for neg. 
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19. December 9: Resolved that Guiteau should be hanged for 
shooting President James A. Garfield. Dec. for aff. 

20. December 16: Resolved that the right of suffrage should 
be extended to women. Dec. for aff. (reversed earlier decision on 
same topic). 

21. December 30: Resolved that the cultivation of a talent for 
poetry is detrimental to success in life. Dec. for aff. Society voted 
to meet Pleasant Ridge society at Waverly in debate on January 13. 
Wm. Clark, Obadiah Hull, I. F. Dale and H. P. Dale to be speakers. 

1882 

22. January 5: Resolved that it would have been better for 
the Negroes and for the states of the South had the enfranchisement 
of the colored men been gradual instead of immediate. Dec. for neg. 

23. January 20: Resolved that conscience is an innate faculty 
of the soul. Dec. for aff. 

24. January 27: Resolved that lawyers are a public nuisance. 
Dec. two for neg. one aff. 

25. February 3: Resolved that no man who cannot read and 
write should be allowed the elective franchise. Dec. for neg. 

26. [ ]: Resolved that ignorance has caused more 
suffering than ambition. Dec. two for aff. one for neg. 

27. November 3: Resolved that the use of tobacco should be 
prohibited by law. Dec. for neg. 

28. November 24: Resolved that the United States should 
adopt the policy of a tariff for revenue only. Dec. for aff. 


The above list includes all subjects debated during the 
period indicated. While the debate was sometimes post- 
poned, due to the length of the program, or the failure of 
one or more of the scheduled speakers to appear, it was 
apparently designed to be a regular feature of most meet- 
ings. 

The rolls of the society during this period show 41 
members in 1880, 51 in 1881, and 45 in 1882. Of these, 
however, only twelve men and one woman, Miss Ida 
Bixby, participated in any of the debates. Miss Bixby 
appeared in but one—the question as to the relative honors 
due Washington and Columbus. On the other hand Obadiah 
Hull was one of the speakers in 24 out of the total of 27 
debates while I. F. Dale spoke in 20 and his brother H. P. 
Dale in 19 of them. The remaining nine participants shared 
in from two or three to nine or ten of the discussions. When 
it is considered that the membership of the society included 
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many women and at least some children it seems that the 
number who took part in the debates was as large as could 
be expected. With meetings held weekly a few of the de- 
baters must have devoted a fair share of their waking hours 
to studying the questions and preparing their speeches. 

Apparently nearly all of the other members of the 
organization shared in the earlier part of the programs 
which consisted of recitations, musical numbers, and dia- 
logues. A special dialogue committee was appointed and 
seems to have been very active. At the close of each meet- 
ing the critic rendered a report freely dispensing praise 
and blame wherever they were felt to be due. 

After the reorganization of the society in 1884 the de- 
bate does not seem to have formed so prominent a part of 
the programs as formerly. Yet it was by no means aban- 
doned and various new questions were discussed and some 
of the older ones brought up again. In the case of the 
latter, however, the decision of the judges seldom varied 
from the one given before. On November 12, 1884, the 
society voted to have a “paper” prepared and read at the 
meeting on November 26 instead of holding a debate. An 
editor and assistant were appointed and until the organiza- 
tion closed its year’s work the following March the “paper,” 
called The Rock Creek Astonisher, seems to have been a 
regular feature of nearly every meetings. 

It is unfortunate that no copy of The Rock Creek 
Astonisher seems to have been preserved. Probably it was 
not unlike most other literary society papers, which have 
come down to us, or that can be largely restored from the 
memories of a few older people who in their youth edited 
them. These “community organs” usually gave news items 
of the neighborhood but this was only preliminary to the 
main feature which was the good natured “ribbing” of the 
local belles and beaux. Special attention was always given 
to budding romances of the young people. Typical gibes 
and quips might be as follows: 

“No, that is not the rising sun you see in the east. It is 
Hank Smith’s new red-wheeled buggy headed in the direc- 
tion of Mary Johnson’s house.” “Mrs. Simson says that 
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Ed Adams and Sam Williams come so often that she ‘can’t 
throw out a pan of water without throwing it on one of 
them boys.’” “When Bill Jones told Bessie Jenkins that 
he was going to hang himself if she wouldn’t marry him 
Bessie said: ‘Well my dad says you'll sure have to do it at 
home because he’s not going to have you hanging around 
here!’” “Bonnie Phillips says that Earl Wilson’s new 
mustache reminds her of a base ball game—nine on a side.” 

“Seven wonders of our own little world. 

1. “Wonder who’s going to keep that new house Joe 
Thompson is building. 

2. “Wonder if Amy Bixby means to take her a boy to 
raise. 

3. “Wonder why Bob Carter always has to go by Ethel 
Holt’s house when he goes any place. 

4. “Wonder why Mr. and Mrs. Hilton’s dogs bark at 
everybody except Jack Hall. 

5. “Wonder why Della Walton has to go to the post 
office every day. 

6. “Wonder if Johnnie Burton’s sprucing up’ so here 
lately means anything. 

7. “Wonder if Buck Rainey got those two hound pups 
to help him catch a Fox." 

Such joking always brought a laugh and resulted in the 
persons whose names were mentioned receiving a good deal 
of chaffing from their friends in the community. 

The Rock Creek Literary Society was a type. Similar 
organizations existed not only all over Nebraska in the 
pioneer era but in virtually every other western state, and 
their influence upon the cultural development of the com- 
munities in which they were held must have been very 
great. Members read widely in seeking materials for the 
programs or in preparing speeches for the debates. Poems 
and dialogues were memorized and current questions to be 
discussed studied. The historical or philosophical subjects 
debated also required wide reading and diligent study by 
the speakers. The information which they had thus acquired 


11 Dale, loc. cit. 
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was then passed on to an eager audience. Confidence as 
well as skill in public speaking was gained by all who par- 
ticipated in the programs. No doubt many lawyers, legis- 
lators, members of Congress, and other public officials re- 
ceived their first training in public speaking in the frontier 
literaries and debating societies. 

The educational influence of such an organization also 
must have been very important for the children of a com- 
munity. Youngsters not old enough to participate in the 
activities of the Rock Creek Literary Society when it was 
first formed grew to young manhood and womanhood dur- 
ing the fifteen years of its existence. From observing the 
work of their elders in the organization they were stimu- 
lated to participate in its programs themselves as soon as 
they were old enough. In consequence they literally grew 
up with the institution having an important influence upon 
their lives. The literary society created and sustained an 
interest in history, literature, and public speaking. It 
affected the cultural growth of children in the same fashion 
that the church and Sunday school influenced spiritual 
development.!” 

In a newly settled region the literary society was also 
a powerful factor in bringing people more closely together, 
in the creation of friendships, and the establishment of a 
community consciousness. In 1897 the people of the Timber 
Creek community in western Oklahoma established a liter- 
ary society. The settlers had come from many states of the 
Union and most of them had occupied their homesteads in 
the past twelve months. At the conclusion of the first 
meeting of the society the newly elected president who was 
from a northeastern state made a brief speech. In closing 
he said: 


12 The Literary Society also must have been an important 
factor in promoting romances. I. F. Dale was elected president 
and Emma Core secretary of the Rock Creek Society in October, 
1882. They were later married and reared a family of seven sons 
and two daughters. Of the sons three still live (1950) in Nebraska, 
where one is a county farm agent. Of the other four one is a 
physician, one a college professor, one a chemist for the federal 
government and the fourth a farmer in Virginia. 
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“I am very proud of the honor you have bestowed upon 
me by electing me President of the Timber Creek Literary 
Society. We have all come here within the past year to 
settle and make our homes in this new country. We have 
come from many regions. I happen to be from the North- 
east while many of you are from the South or the West. 
But we must not let this influence our feeling toward one 
another. In the future we want no North, South, East, or 
West in our thoughts, but only Timber Creek. Let us forget 
everything except that we are all friends and neighbors 
working together in this society to advance the cultural and 
educational development of the Timber Creek Community.” 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN AND 
THE NEBRASKA SENATORIAL 
ELECTION OF 1893 
BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


show for William Jennings Bryan in which he lost 

more than he gained, but it is evident that he learned 
some lessons from his experience and that the election was 
considered important enough in national affairs to justify 
the intervention of the Democratic National Committee in 
a state contest. The election marked a third step in the 
Democratic surge to power in a traditionally Republican 
state. First had come the election of James E. Boyd as 
governor; second, the election and re-election of Bryan, 
William A. McKeighan and Omar M. Kem to Congress; 
and this third step, the retirement of a Republican and the 
sending to the United States Senate of William V. Allen, 
who represented the allied Democratic and Populist parties 
of Nebraska. Bryan did not become a senator, but he was 
instrumental in the election of a loyal, able friend who 
promised to co-operate with him both in state and national 
affairs. 

Of ‘the nationally known persons involved in the con- 
test special attention centers upon Bryan, J. Sterling Morton 
and James E. Boyd in the Democratic camp; John M. Thurs- 
ton, and the incumbent senator, Algernon S. Paddock, on 
the Republican side; and John Holbrook Powers and Wil- 
liam Vincent Allen in the Populist ranks. All of these men, 
with the exception of Bryan, were oldtimers in Nebraska, 
although Allen was a recent convert to Populism. Bryan 
also was the youngest among them, having reached the age 
of thirty-two on March 19, 1892. Lack of space precludes 
but passing reference to the principles and personalities of 
all these major actors on the Nebraska political stage in 
1893 and dictates that interest be directed toward the young- 


T= Nebraska senatorial election of 1893 proved a side- 
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est and most eloquent newcomer to Nebraska, William 
Jennings Bryan. 

Almost from the day of his arrival in Nebraska from 
Illinois,| October 1, 1887, his third wedding anniversary, 
Bryan had been known as the Darling of the Democrats, 
as a proponent of a characteristically Western as opposed 
to an Eastern political outlook, and as a lawyer eager to 
shed the legal mantle for the alpaca coat as soon as possible. 
His friendship with J. Sterling Morton and Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock did much to popularize his name throughout the 
state, and his wide stumping tour in support of Morton and 
tariff reform in 1888 made his name a household word in 
the State of High Winds. For the next few years he hitched 
his star to Morton, Nebraska’s grand old Democrat—and 
the Father of Arbor Day treated his protege very well 
indeed until disagreement arose over the currency question. 
Between 1890 and 1892 Bryan shied away from the tutelage 
of the Sage of Arbor Lodge and veered away from the gold 
standard predilections of Grover Cleveland. He appeared 
as a Moses to lead the people, and, after a whirlwind cam- 
paign, was elected to Congress from the Nebraska First Dis- 
trict in 1890. His platform then included, among other things, 
tariff reform, direct election of federal senators, control of 
railroads, trusts and other monopolies, income tax ard free 
silver coinage—planks sufficiently close to the demands of 
the Farmers’ Alliance to earn him badly needed independent 
votes and more than enough to provoke charges from moss- 
back Democrats that he was a fusionist. Between his elec- 
tion and the date of assumption of duty at Washington the 
Young Lochinvar of the West studied the money question 
and made silver and tariff speeches throughout the Middle 
West. These were deemed so superior to the customary 
dribble of paunchy politicians that they elicited the first 
“Bryan for President” editorials. Bryan insisted that he 


1 For Bryan’s background in Illinois see Paolo E. Coletta, 
“Silas Bryan of Salem,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, XLII (March, 1949), 57-59; and, “The Youth of William 
Jennings Bryan: The Beginnings of a Christian Statesman.” 
Nebraska History, XXXI (March, 1950), 1-24. 
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was merely a student, not the master, of the intricate prob- 
lems involved in the money question as late as the fall of 
1891, but nothing is more certain than that he, more than 
anyone else, was instrumental in getting the Nebraska 
Democratic state platform to declare for free silver in 1891 
or that he was a confirmed free silver man when he swore 
his oath as a member of the Fifty-second Congress on 
December 7, 1891. 

In return for his assistance to William M. Springer in 
the latter’s unsuccessful contest for the speakership, Bryan 
was appointed to the Ways and Means Committee. As a 
member of that committee he labored diligently for tariff 
reform, making a speech on March 16, 1892, which electrified 
the House and brought him for the first time into the na- 
tional limelight. Throughout the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress, nevertheless, he gave what support he 
could to Richard “Silver Dick” Bland, chairman of the House 
Coinage Committee and perennial free silver champion, and 
spoke in favor of silver whenever he took to the stump. He 
had the audacity, in March, 1892, to stump Rhode Island 
for tariff reform and free silver simultaneously with but 
independently of President Cleveland, who spoke on tariff 
reform but whose tongue was frozen on the money question. 
Morton began to lose hope of ever saving his friend from 
what he considered his financial vagaries. Cleveland, re- 
ferring to men like Bryan who tried to push a free silver 
bill through the House in March, 1892, spoke about those 
who would “navigate the ship on the rocks of free coinage.” 
Bryan was one of those who grieved on March 24, “the night 
free silver was killed.” As the date for the Democratic 
national convention approached he let himself be known as 
a supporter of silverite Horace Boies rather than goldite 
Grover Cleveland. Then a coalition of Cleveland Democrats 
in Nebraska attempted to deny him a congressional renomi- 
nation. Bryan accepted the ultimatum and announced from 
Washington that he would attend the state convention for 
the specific purpose of introducing a free silver plank. He 
would give Morton, Tobias “Toburlington” Castor and their 
ilk all the fight they wanted. But in the April 13-14 con- 
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vention, despite an amazing and almost single-handed fight, 
the Silver Knight was brutally unhorsed by the steamroller 
tactics of such men as Castor, Euclid Martin, N. S. Harwood, 
Albert Watkins, A. J. Sawyer, and Governor Boyd. In the 
same breath with which the convention endorsed Cleveland 
as presidential candidate, however, it paradoxically en- 
dorsed Bryan. It was enough to “tree” the most astute 
political reporters. But perhaps the loss of the battle made 
the winning of the war possible, for Bryan’s magnificent 
fight attracted not only the Young Democracy of the state 
to him but almost all of the Independents who were not 
middle-of-the-roaders. 

Back in Congress Bryan spoke against repealing the 
tax on state bank note issues and revealed himself out of 
step with the national platform of 1888. In a short stumping 
tour of the South he took three texts—tariff reform, income 
tax, and bimetallism. The conditions were such in the 
campaign of 1892 that everyone conceded his re-nomination. 
On June 20, two days before the meeting of the national 
convention in Chicago, he jumped back into the saddle, the 
delegates applauding the reading of a poem which set the 
tone for the convention: 


. .. a Moses has come—he has heard and come! 
He is armed with truth, and he knows not fear. 
He is heralded neither with bugle nor drum, 

But out on the prairies is rising a cheer, 

For the men in the furrows are pausing to say 
That a Moses has come to lead on to the fray. 

For the hour has come, and the place and the man. 
And the right will triumph as right only can. 

And now our oppressors may clamor and rave, 
For we march on to vict’ry with Bryan the Brave. 


In Chicago, despite his efforts to wean the Nebraska 
delegation away from Cleveland, Bryan saw Cleveland 
nominated on the first ballot. He made a mental reserva- 
tion, however, to the effect that Cleveland was the party’s 
choice, not his, and that he would support the party’s choice, 
but he would not go outside of his own district to help him, 
for he considered Cleveland no longer a representative of 
the agrarian and urban masses, but one who saw things 
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through spectacles provided by a capitalistic ideology, one 
who was unfit to comprehend the social forces which were 
loosed with the Agrarian Crusade. Bryan was driven to 
the fringe of the Democracy by the renomination of Cleve- 
land but he did not jump the party fence. Had he done so he 
assuredly would have been in Omaha helping to give birth 
to the Populist party. Instead he was in New York hob- 
nobbing with the gaily attired sachems of Tammany. His 
speech in Madison Square Garden was on Thomas Jefferson, 
and the magnificent audience happily applauded the efforts 
of William “O’Brien.” During the campaign Bryan spoke 
for James B. Weaver in the latter’s old district across the 
river from Omaha, but consistently refused to speak for 
Cleveland. In the last days of the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress he again helped Bland to push a silver 
bill through the House, and again unsuccessfully. He made 
special note of a bill which Senator Sherman introduced and 
used it as his text during the closing days of the campaign 
to prove that an attempt would be made to repeal the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act. His very last remarks for 
the session were in favor of free silver. 

In his local canvass Bryan forced the fight against his 
Republican opponent, Judge Allen W. Field of Lincoln. It 
was an uphill struggle all the way, for the Republican 
managers brought William McKinley and Joseph Foraker 
into the state to counter his tariff reform speeches, Per- 
haps only incidentally for Bryan’s sake, but nevertheless 
acting as an antidote to McKinley and Foraker, Weaver and 
Mrs. Lease came to Lincoln for the last days of the cam- 
paign. On the night before election both the Democrats 
and Populists went out on parade, shouting loudly for the 
Chevalier Bayard of Nebraska and the young and handsome 
exponent of free silver coinage and Western rights. Bryan 
forced Field to discuss the money question and quite effec- 
tively wiped the floor with him in a series of debates. He 
won, however, by only 140 votes. 

In the short session of the Fifty-second Congress, De- 
cember 5, 1892, to March 4, 1893, Bryan spoke against both 
the repeal of the Sherman law and the issuance of gold 
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bonds, measures he considered the first and second skirm- 
ishes in the battle of the standards. By the time he re- 
turned to Nebraska for the Christmas holidays he knew 
that Cleveland was weaving a noose for him and that he 
had ordered Speaker Crisp to perform the execution by 
denying him his post on the Ways and Means Committee 
in the Fifty-third Congress. It was at this point that Bryan 
threw himself into the Nebraska senatorial election.* 


Chronologically the story of Bryan’s efforts to be elected 
a United States senator in 1893 spans the opening and closing 
of the second session of the Fifty-second Congress. Because 
Bryan had little hope, time or money, he put forth little 
exertion, but the complicated squabble revealed many 
things and put him on his mark for his second and last 
attempt to become a senator, in 1894-95. Nowhere better 
was his conviction upheld that senators should be elected 
directly by the people, for the battle was really one over 
patronage rather than over principle. What principle was 
involved centered mainly about the money question, and the 
myriad persons in the contest ranged themselves with him, 
against him, or, in the case of some middle-of-the-road Popu- 
lists, against him and everyone else not a Populist. It was 
truly a separation of the sheep from the goats which showed 
Bryan exactly where he stood with the administration 
Democrats and with the Populists. Furthermore, because 
the national senate contained forty-four Republicans, forty- 
four Democrats and five Populists who might work with 
the Democrats, the political complexion of the next senator 
from Nebraska might be a decisive factor in the balance of 
power in that body.* 

When Bryan arrived in Nebraska on December 24 the 
skirmishing preliminary to the election had already begun. 
No party, for the first time in Nebraska’s history, had a 
majority in either house of the legislature: the Republicans 


* Facts and conclusions appearing so far are drawn from the 
manuscript of a full-length biography of Bryan being prepared 
by the author. 

3 Robert McElroy, Grover Cleveland, the Man and Statesman 
(New York, 1923), II, 2. 
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held fifty-three seats, the Democrats seventeen, and the 
Populists fifty-three. The major topic of discussion during 
December, 1892, and January, 1893, naturally revolved about 
the organization of the legislature. The Republicans im- 
mediately attempted to throw out enough duly elected 
Populists to insure the election of a Republican, a scheme 
quickly exposed by Gilbert M. Hitchock and Richard 
L. Metcalfe, who argued that there was no reason why 
the Democrats and Populists should not get together and 
make an agreement whereby the legislature should be or- 
ganized by them and kept out of the hands of the Republi- 
cans and the corporations.‘ Only after several weeks of 
conferences did the Democrats and Populists agree; joining 
forces, they divided the legislative offices and organized the 
legislature.® 

Meanwhile at least a dozen candidates had appeared. 
By early December there had gathered “more seventh sons 
of the seventh politician to the square inch” than had ever 
assembled in Lincoln before. Morton looked at the senator- 
ship as a possible stepping stone to a cabinet post, an am- 
bition ridiculed by the Republican press. Former Governor 
Boyd, avid for the senatorship, had drawn many Populists 
as well as Democrats about him by exposing frauds in the 
administration of the state asylum during the closing days 
of the year. He had money to spend, kept open house at 
two hotels, and bragged that he was the choice of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee.’ The leading Populist contender 
was the plainly clothed and plain-spoken leader of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance, John Holbrook Powers.* Several other 


4Omaha World-Herald, November 18, December 26, 1892. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock was the editor and owner of this newspaper 
and Richard L. Metcalfe its exceedingly capable political editorial 
writer. 

5 Omaha World-Herald, January 11, 1893; Addison E. Sheldon, 
“Nebraskans I have Known, I, W. V. Allen,” Nebraska History, 
XIX (July-September 1938), 195. 

6 Omaha Bee, December 10, 1892. 

7™T. S. Allen, T. D. Worrall to Bryan, January 13, 1893, Bryan 
Papers, Library of Congress, (Unless otherwise indicated, all Mss. 
cited are from this collection.) 

8 Addison E. Sheldon, “Nebraskans I have Known, II, John 
Holbrook Powers,” Nebraska History, XIX (October-December, 
1939), 333. 
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Populists, like Joseph “Our Joe” Edgerton had little prospect 
of success, but the chances of William McKeighan, “the 
homeliest man in the Populist Party,” looked good. Three 
Republicans—Governor Crounse, Lieutenant Governor 
Thomas Majors and the Union Pacific’s general solicitor, 
John M. Thurston—pushed forward even though the Re- 
publican incumbent, Algernon S. Paddock, sought re-elec- 
tion. It was suspected that Majors would throw his strength 
to Crounse, for if the Governor were elected senator Majors 
himself would become governor. Bryan, the only silver 
Democrat, was known to have a host of friends both Demo- 
cratic and Populist and was expected to figure prominently 
in the contest. As early as the middle of November Edward 
Rosewater had stated that Bryan had given it out “cold” 
that he wanted the senatorship.” 

The election depended upon the successful fusion of 
either major party with the Populists. Although unable to 
agree upon a candidate of their own the Republicans never- 
theless stridently insisted that the Populists join them. The 
Democrats were split into two camps: one, led by the state 
leaders, wanted the Republicans to come over and help 
elect either Morton or Boyd; the silver wing asked the 
Populists to support Bryan. But in addition to those Demo- 
crats who opposed Bryan because he was a silver man there 
were others who would reject him because his election 
would leave the First district a walkaway for a Republi- 
can.'® There were still others who mentioned Judge J. H. 
Broady as an excellent compromise candidate if the Demo- 
crats and Populists could not agree upon Bryan.'! Yet 


® Omaha Bee, November 19, 1892. 

10 Omaha World-Herald, December 7, 1892. 

11 Broady, a distinguished lawyer, believed in holding 
corporations to the strict letter and spirit of their promises. He 
was also a somewhat absentminded booklover. One day he left 
his office for lunch and hung up a sign, “Gone to lunch; will be 
back in fifteen minutes.” Several hours later he was seen reading 
a book before his office door. “What are you sitting here for, 
Judge?” asked a fellow lawyer. Broady glanced hastily at the 
door and replied, “Goodness gracious! This is my own office and 
here I have been waiting for myself to come back ... from 
a Herald, quoted in Omaha World-Herald, Decem- 

er 22, 2. 
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Bryan’s appeal went beyond Nebraska to the entire North- 
west. Such a young man as he, argued the Kansas City 
Times, was needed to represent the Northwest in the senate, 
where there was not a single Democrat from the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. He was acceptable to most of the Popu- 
lists in his State and would get many Populist votes because 
he had forced tariff reform and the issue of free silver 
coinage at every opening. The “handsome, manly and elo- 
quent youth” who had stirred to emulation all of the Young 
Democracy of the West would prove a forceful advocate of 
practical reforms, and the Democrats of Missouri and 
Kansas, as well as of Nebraska, were interested in his suc- 
cess. Furthermore, no other man could be elected so 
readily: agreement between the Democrats and Populists 
would easily crush any Republican conspiracy and send 
him to the Senate.’* Finally, Hitchcock revealed two little 
political acorns from which oaks of considerable size might 
grow. The Populists of Bryan’s district could help him and 
he in turn could help them elect one of their own to Con- 
gress. Some Republicans, also, favored his promotion be- 
cause in this way they could get rid of him and give a 
Republican a fighting chance in the First." 

With the necessary strategy so clearly outlined one 
would have expected Democratic-Populist fusion immed- 
iately following the organization of the legislature. Instead 
the Populists hewed strictly to the party line during several 
weeks of balloting. The Republicans did likewise. One 
would think, too, that with Democratic success dependent 
upon Democratic unity and a deadlock between the Re- 
publicans and Populists that the Democrats would stand 
firm. But they refused to learn from lessons of the past 
and scattered their votes for half a dozen candidates, with 
Morton and Bryan in the van. The result was that Morton 
and Boyd fought each other with such virulence that all 
hope for Democratic harmony disappeared and both fought 


12 Kansas City Times, quoted in Omaha World-Herald, Decem- 
ber 22, 1892. See also Omaha World-Herald, December 7, 1892. 
13 Omaha World-Herald, December 31, 1892. 
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against Bryan so savagely that the contest became “a 
spectacle for the gods.”'* When H. M. Boydston of Nebraska 
City complained to Bryan that “the stuffed Buzzard of 
Arbor Lodge” had quashed his application for the local 
postmastership Bryan saw clearly that Morton was damag- 
ing his cause by knifing those loyal to him.’® It was useless 
for others to complain to him that they wished that the 
“chronic bourbon” who lived in an age of “fossil represen- 
tation and monopoly chicanery” be sent to the discard.'® 
Bryan had nothing with which to lift the heavy hand of the 
Sage from the patronage counter. 

Control over the patronage was the juicy bone over 
which the political dogs barked and snapped. Bryan re- 
mained aloof as the fur flew. No sooner had Dr. George L. 
Miller stated that he wanted nothing to do with the patron- 
age and reiterated his intention of staying out of politics 
than he wrote Bryan suggesting the organization of a com- 
bination to control the patronage. Bryan flashed back to the 
effect that he would engage in no political trickery. “The 
Democracy does not need leaders so much as followers,” he 
told him.'* Bryan’s curt rejoinder stemmed not only from 
his desire to keep aloof from entangling alliances with gold 
Democrats but from his knowledge that he would have no 
patronage to control. Whether it was also responsible for 
Miller’s renewed decision, publicly stated, to retire from 
politics,’* is unknown. At any rate, with Miller out of the 
way, the field on the Democratic side narrowed down to 
Morton, Boyd, and Bryan, with Castor and Martin siding 
with the Sage and the former Governor against the Youth 
Eloquent. But the combination suggested by Miller was 
made, without Bryan’s knowledge or blessing, and to his 
loss. Tobe Castor, for one, did not want Bryan, Broady, 
McKeighan or anyone else elected who might ask for or be 


14 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), January 9, 1893. 

15 Boydston to Bryan, January 13, 1893. 

16 Clinton Furbish to Bryan, January 3, 1893; L. A. Dunphy to 
Bryan, January 5, 1893. 

17 Bryan to Miller, December 2, 1892. 

18 Omaha Bee, December 2, 1892. 
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tendered a share in the distribution of pie. On the other 
hand the election of a Republican would discredit him as 
national committeeman. Therefore he preferred Powers or 
some other Populist who would not disturb the patronage. 
Morton’s disclaimer to participation in such a combination 
was considered by Bryan’s supporters as merely an addition 
to “his other villanies.”?® 

By the middle of January the necessary Democratic- 
Populist combination in the legislature itself was being 
stopped cold by five gold Democrats who absolutely refused 
to vote with the Populists, the same five who had refused 
to vote with the Populists in order to organize the senate.*° 
A “hot wave” which hit them from Democrats throughout 
the state failed to move them to co-operation, and when the 
balloting began they continued, ostensibly at the instigation 
of Boyd and Morton, to vote independently and to make any 
Democratic-Populist selection impossible.*! These five 
Judases, Bryan was told, were lumps of clay being molded 
by the dextrous, golden fingers of Morton and Boyd.** 

Bryan remained in Lincoln as long as he could—until 
January 10—catching the last possible train which would 
get him to Washington before his leave expired. Undoubt- 
edly he enjoyed more prestige in Populist circles than any 
other Democrat and probably ranked after Powers and 
McKeighan as the Populist choice. In frequent consulta- 
tions with Populist leaders he had told them frankly that 
he alone was the only man in the state who stood a ghost 
of a chance of being elected by fusion and that he alone 
could be considered a compromise candidate.** The Re- 
publicans continuously spread calumnies against him and 
the Populists. McKeighan and Kem, they said, who con- 
trolled the Populist strength in the legislature, had arranged 
to boom McKeighan for the senatorship; Kem, defying 
Bryan, Boyd, Morton and all the rest, would throw the 


19 J. D. Calhoun to Bryan, January 10, 1893. 

20N. W. Smails to Bryan, January 11, 1893. 

= = > Allen, T. D. Worrall to Bryan, February 3, 1893 
22 Ibid. 

23 Omaha Bee, November 21, 1892. 
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members from the Sixth to McKeighan. Bryan, meanwhile, 
was supposed to be proceeding on the theory that, being the 
only Democratic congressman in the state, he could use the 
patronage as “trading property.” He was thought to have 
made a bargain with McKeighan by which, in return for 
McKeighan’s help in “inveigling” the Populists in the senate 
to vote for him, McKeighan would get the job of patronage 
distributor, “with permission to make all he can out of it.”** 

While missing the boat on this point, the Republicans 
nevertheless saw the problems facing Bryan with unique 
perspicacity. He was too honest to “make a trade” and there- 
fore would not offer the Populists any patronage in return 
for their aid. Against him, furthermore, were the entire 
Democratic state machine, the Republican organization, and 
the small number of obstinate and highly articulate middle- 
of-the-road Populists.*° The patronage upon which he was 
supposed to depend, moreover, was by no means assured. 
As he left for Washington the Republicans jeered that “the 
dictator of the Nebraska democracy” had been sorely dis- 
appointed because the Democrats of the state had “abso- 
lutely refused” to follow his orders.2* If worse came to 
worst, they jibed, a Democrat or a Populist should be 
elected, but Bryan should be allowed “to retire with his 
curtailed congressional laurels.”*? 

In his absence Bryan was kept informed of the status 
of the senatorial contest in almost daily letters penned by 
Thomas Stinson Allen. Allen’s political insight was keen, 
and he advised Bryan to prepare for a long contest and to 
write letters to Democrats living in districts which had 
returned Populist members to the legislature in which he 
should urge them to exert pressure upon those members.”* 
Bryan sent Allen $350 but wrote few letters, either because 
he realized that his cause was hopeless or because he was 
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too involved in the silver battle in Congress to devote time 
to local politics. By the end of January he knew that his 
chances were poor, for, while of the thirteen votes cast in 
a private Democratic caucus on January 14 he had received 
seven as against three for Boyd and three for Morton,** on 
the first ballot cast in the legislature, on January 17, Pad- 
dock had received thirty-three and he and Morton only three 
each.*® Then Morton was shoved out of the picture by the 
Union Pacific’s Thurston, who convinced him that only a 
man who was favored by the Union Pacific could be 
elected—and the Father of Arbor Day was a Burlington 
man. But at least Democratic-Republican fusion was ren- 
dered impossible.*! On the ballot taken on January 20, 
Powers’ strength increased to fifty-four while Bryan’s 
dropped to one and Morton’s disappeared altogether.** That 
night a Populist caucus voted solidly for Powers and against 
any combination.** While the Republicans were suspected 
of attempting to buy enough Democratic and Populist votes 
to elect Paddock, whose election would be facilitated by 
the unseating of certain members of the legislature by the 
Committee on Elections, safely Republican,** Thurston very 
unexpectedly withdrew from the race and threw his sup- 
port to Paddock, a move which led to endless discussion and 
confusion. His withdrawal, however, T. S. Allen assured 
Bryan, would not insure unity in the Republican camp.** 
John D. Calhoun, with greater prophetic insight, wrote 
Bryan that Thurston, “having made hay” at this time, would 
come back stronger than ever two years hence.** As it 
transpired, Thurston’s cohorts refused to support Paddock, 
thus sustaining Allen’s conclusion, and left the Republican 
side disunited. So muddled, too, was the situation in the 
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Populist ranks that McKeighan packed and returned to 
Washington.** 

After two weeks of balloting in the legislature Bryan’s 
friends concluded that Morton and his crew were political 
devils and the Populist brethren their fit companions. James 
Devenny, chairman of the Johnson County Democratic com- 
mittee, wrote Bryan from Tecumseh: 


The conduct of the Arbor Lodge Statesman is condemned 
by every loyal democrat as there can be no fellowship 
between a good democrat and Republicanism. I understand 
that the Statesman [has said that} he would rather vote for 
a Republican than Bryan. I will say to you that the best 
democracy in Nebraska is with W. J. Bryan and I will say 
that you keep right on the course you have taken and you 
will be in front when the gentleman that is fighting you will 
be Burried [sic] too deep for Gabriel’s Trumpet to resurrect.3§ 


“It is certainly alarming,” reasoned H. M. Boydston, 
“when the leader of the party, for purely personal reasons, 
and for self-advancement, will try and deliver us bodily 
into the hands of the enemy. . . . He has kept the party 
divided for twenty years, and now, just at a time when the 
old warring factions are about to retire from politics, he 
opens a fight between young Democracy, which has been 
looked upon as the only hope of the Nebraska Democracy.’’*” 
John D. Calhoun, editor of the Lincoln Herald, the only 
newspaper in the First District which suported Bryan for 
senator, confessed to Bryan that the situation was “horribly 
muddled”: 


Back of the candidacy of sundry democrats lies a jealousy 
of you, and it has been decreed that you are not to be elected. 
I am told that you would lack six democrats at the pinch—but 
that you will not be allowed to have the ‘pinch’. 

There are some democrats who want McKeighan and they 
are in effect as much in the way as Morton, Boyd, Castor, 
et. al. They deem the opposition of these men is fatal to you 
and that you have no show, so they go in for McKeighan. .. . 

The main trouble is that the Big Chiefs are against you, 
and the multitude that is for you has neither time nor money 
to spend in the lobby. It seems to me that here might be a 
time where you should declare for an Independent . . . and 
put the responsibility of the appointment or election of a 
republican where it belongs.?° 
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Opposition from the big chiefs at least earned Bryan 
some Populist sympathy, but fear that the Republicans 
might still succeed in buying enough Populist votes would 
not down.*! T. S. Allen and others repeated the belief that 
Bryan would be the first choice of the Populists “if” they 
ever came over to a Democrat, but by the beginning of 
February it was bruited about that no election would occur 
and that the Republican governor would have to make an 
appointment.*? Bryan was advised to strike now if he were 
to strike at all: either he should write the necessary letters, 
get someone to work for him in the legislature, or continue 
unhappily in the middle of the road for the rest of the legis- 
lative session. Every day’s delay gave the Republicans addi- 
tional opportunity to perfect their cunning. The death of 
one Populist member had lowered the Democratic-Populist 
majority in the legislature to four: now only three corrupt 
or merely stubborn men could prevent his election.** Fur- 
thermore, a happy sign had appeared in an increase of 
Bryan’s strength in the balloting. On the ballot taken on 
January 28 Powers still led with forty-four while Bryan’s 
strength had increased from three to eight—but this would 
be the highest number he would ever receive.** Unless 
Bryan struck now, unless a master mind took the Demo- 
cratic legislators in hand, wrote a supporter to Bryan, the 
Morton element would “wink at the culmination of republi- 
can success.”*® T. S. Allen simultaneously reported danger 
from another quarter, a “combine” between the Republicans 
and Populists which would result in the election of a Re- 
publican.** In the Republican caucus held on January 31, 
however, the last ballot gave Thurston twenty-eight and 
Paddock twenty-one, revealing that things in the GOP 
camp were still “horribly muddled.” 
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Three days later Bryan’s hope for election disappeared 
when a Populist caucus dropped Powers and selected Wil- 
liam V. Allen as the party’s candidate. William V. Allen— 
no relation to Thomas Stinson Allen—had voted for Tilden 
in 1876, had been an unsuccessful congressional candidate on 
a combination Independent-Republican ticket in the Eighties, 
and had been a Republican until the election of 1890, when 
he became a Populist. So quickly did he rise in the new 
party that in 1892 he was made president of the Populist 
state convention. Bryan and Allen were friends, and when 
Bryan learned of the new development he, ably seconded 
by Calhoun and Hitchcock, strenuously urged the Democrats 
in the legislature to vote for Allen and thereby keep Ne- 
braska safe from the railroad power. Boyd flared up. His 
control over the gold Democrats in the legislature, he said, 
enabled him to elect or defeat Allen, and he also stated that 
he had a written agreement in which Allen promised him 
the distribution of the patronage if elected. Allen im- 
mediately denied this and offered Boyd five thousand 
dollars if he could produce the written agreement. Of 
course Boyd could not. He should have known, further- 
more, that as a Populist Allen could expect no patronage 
from the incoming Democratic administration headed by 
Cleveland.*? 

Allen’s candidacy drove the Republicans to a last effort 
to elect Morton, but the fiery Rosewater invaded a party 
caucus and successfully broke up any possible move in the 
direction of such a combination.** Then, on February 6, the 
obdurate five-gold Democrats announced that unless enough 
Republicans agreed to assist in the election of either Boyd 
or Morton they would vote for Allen.*® Their decision was 
announced almost at the same time that the Democratic 
National Committee, in a telegram to the Democratic mem- 
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bers of the state legislature, urged them to vote for Allen. 
Calvin S. Brice, Arthur P. Gorman and John G. Carlisle, the 
signatories of the telegram, reasoned that only in this way 
would the Senate be saved from the Republicans. Far from 
stipulating whom should be chosen, however, the national 
committeemen merely said they would be satisfied with any 
anti-Republican, thereby giving Morton and Boyd renewed 
excuse to batter each other hammer and tongs in the hope 
of ingratiating themselves with Cleveland. In the last ditch, 
however, Boyd promised to support Morton in order to pre- 
vent the election of a Populist. Dr. Miller, too, preferred a 
Populist if there was “no show” for a Democrat.*® For a 
short time the refusal of the five gold Democrats to follow 
the suggestion of the National Committee improved Bryan’s 
chances as a compromise candidate. Perhaps thirty of the 
fifty-two Populist members of the legislature favored him, 
and another dozen could be persuaded to vote for him, but 
the middle-of-the-road men proved as headstrong as the 
obdurate Democrats. “The general feeling now,” wrote 
T. S. Allen to Bryan, “is among Independents that you will 
be the most available man in ’95 unless they have a clear 
majority without Democratic help.”*' Bryan’s chances, in 
other words, were absolutely hopeless. 

It took innumerable ballots, spread over a two week 
period, for the deadlock to be broken: on February 7 Allen 
received all the Populist and Democratic votes and was 
elected.** Bryan was among the first to send Allen con- 
gratulations. 


The Populists of Nebraska realized that Bryan’s in- 
fluence with the eleven Democrats in the legislature who 
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had voted consistently with them had in great part been 
responsible for Allen’s success, and their store of good will 
for Bryan increased. He, Allen, Kem, and McKeighan were 
expected to obtain for the Populists a “fair share” of the 
patronage.** Allen, being an honest man and an appreci- 
ative one, felt under obligation to Bryan and said he would 
find ways in which to discharge that obligation. Allen was 
the first and only Populist United States Senator from 
Nebraska and the first Senator from Nebraska who was 
not a Republican. He stood directly upon the Omaha plat- 
form—land, currency and transportation reform—and was 
regarded as a strong accession to the silver forces in the 
Senate. He was an incorruptible lawyer who had won 
renown as an attorney, and an upright judge, one whose 
acts of kindness and charity were legion. He was a strong 
man, somewhat larger in stature than Bryan, and like 
him clean shaven and impressive in face, voice, and 
bearing. He had the enthusiastic support of those Demo- 
crats who were friendly to Bryan as well as the whole- 
hearted support of the Populists.°* Allen and Bryan liked 
each other and promised to co-operate heartily in both 
state and national affairs. But the administration Demo- 
crats found in Bryan’s support of Allen another reason for 
marking him for slaughter. 

The choice of Allen rather than Bryan as senator had 
resulted from a painstaking and realistic study of the situa- 
tion by the Democratic silver-wing and Populist leaders of 
the state and by the throwing of a sufficient number of 
Bryan votes to Allen to elect him. One faction of the Demo- 
cratic membership in the legislature would have none other 
than Morton, another none other than Boyd. Eleven Bryan 
men would have neither. The Republicans needed so few 
Populist votes to elect their candidate that the Democratic- 
Populist leaders refused to take a chance with Bryan, for 
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whom the gold Democrats and middle-of-the-road Populists 
would not vote. There was only one thing left to do—permit 
the Republicans to elect their man or join the Populists and 
elect Allen. Allen’s expressions of friendliness for Bryan 
had made the choice between the two men a difficult one 
to make, but Bryan’s followers would have to rest content 
with knowing that Bryan’s influence had made Allen’s elec- 
tion possible. Furthermore, Allen had pledged before a 
Democratic caucus that he would stand by Bryan on pa- 
tronage and free silver coinage. He also had agreed to 
organize senatorial opposition to Cleveland if the President 
attempted to coerce Bryan because of his silver views. 

In the light of these facts the claims of Boyd and Morton 
to the effect that each, independently, had made possible the 
combination which had elected Allen were deemed mere 
lies by the silver Democrats and the Populists.*® Whether 
either Morton or Boyd could control the patronage remained 
to be seen. Indeed, the entire legislative squabble appeared 
to be more of a fight over who should be allowed to gorge 
at the pie counter than who should be elected senator.** 
When Boyd requested Allen to make him the chief dis- 
penser of patronage in Nebraska the request was regarded 
as “enough to make a mule laugh,” but the capabilities of 
the former Governor could not altogether be smiled away: 
his advice, reluctantly given to the equally reluctant gold 
Democrats to vote for Allen was judged by the Republicans 
at least as sufficient to have earned him the distribution of 
the patronage at the hands of the new administration. 
“Truthful Jeems,” as Boyd was called occasionally, went 
happily about gathering what glory he could by saying that 
the Brice-Gorman-Carlisle telegram had been sent at his 
special request.** 

Cleveland immediately rewarded the Democrat who 
had fought Bryan and the Populists most forcefully and 
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consistently by telegraphing Morton, in February 15, to 
come to Lakewood, New Jersey. There, two days later, 
Morton was tendered and accepted the post of Secretary of 
Agriculture.*® Morton tersely declared that he did not 
care to complicate his labors in the vineyard with the 
business of “pap brokerage.” All eyes not fixed hopefully 
upon Bryan thenceforth turned—and with greater results 
in the end—to Tobias Castor, the national committeeman; 
to Euclid Martin, chairman of the Democratic State Central 
Committee; and to Boyd. 

In a way the senatorial election was merely water under 
the bridge so far as Bryan was concerned. T. S. Allen had 
spent only about eighty of the three hundred fifty dollars 
sent him, and a number of letters written for distribution 
by Allen were never mailed.“ Several men indicated their 
loyalty by returning money forwarded them, stating that 
they would never let him pay their expenses.*' He was 
satisfied with the election of W. V. Allen, whom he knew 
would co-operate in patronage matters and support him in 
his fight for free silver. Furthermore, plans were already 
in the wind by which he could become a United States 
Senator in 1895 in one of two ways—either by direct elec- 
tion by a combined Democratic-Populist vote in the legis- 
lature which met in January, 1895, or by election as governor 
with a Populist lieutenant governor in the fall of 1894. In 
the latter case the Populists could have one of their own 
kind as governor by sending Governor Bryan to the senate.*” 

In the long run, however, Bryan lost more than he 
gained in his first campaign for the Senate. The struggle 
strengthened his determination that senators should be elec- 
ted directly by the people and bulwarked his lifelong con- 
viction that office should not be purchased at the price of 
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overthrowing principle: despite his failure he refused to 
yield tot or tittle of his sincerity in his fight for free silver 
even though he realized that his stand would cause Cleve- 
land to add to his already overrunning cup of grievances 
against him. Cleveland, by appointing Morton to the cabi- 
net, had revealed himself ready to shore up the crumbling 
foundation which the gold standard provided for the nation’s 
finances; Bryan, by aiding Allen, had gained an ally in the 
crusade against the yellow metal and had given the Populists 
another reason for being kind to him in the future. This 
could aid him only in the long run. Since so much, however, 
seemed to depend upon the dispensation of the patronage, 
the election put him at a disadvantage because the adminis- 
tration could not be expected to open the door to the patron- 
age locker to a silver man who was a fusionist to boot. Had 
he been in Lincoln instead of in Washington fighting for 
free silver and against gold bonds he could have carried 
on the personal button-holing type of campaign which he 
had found so successful in the past, or he could have listened 
to Thomas Allen and spent money freely (had he had any) 
and put the necessary pressure upon the wavering brethren 
and thus carried the legislature. His decision to leave 
Lincoln for Washington was his own responsibility. The 
actions of two groups certainly gave him reason for pause. 
The middle-of-the-road Populists would be a definite 
stumbling block to attempts at fusion in the future. Second, 
and more important, the stand taken by the gold men re- 
vealed that his hopes for the future rested upon one, and 
only one chance—if he could wean enough Democratic 
strength away from the administration and join it to the 
Populist support which he enjoyed he might become the 
master of the Nebraska political situation. If he failed, his 
name would be mud unless he could convince the nation 
at large that he represented the interests of all America 
better than did Grover Cleveland. 
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most costly and damaging episodes in the entire 

history of the Burlington Railroad, the great strike 
of 1888. At that unusual hour, when the fewest trains were 
moving, some 1600 engineers and firemen, acting in obed- 
ience to orders from their respective organizations, left 
their positions and abandoned the engines at the nearest 
terminals. From then until midsummer the strike was a 
seriously disturbing factor in Burlington transportation and 
a problem of great importance to the public. Injurious 
consequences did not wholly cease until final settlement 
was effected January 4, 1889. 

As General Manager of Lines West, George W. Holdrege 
played a vital role in combatting the effects of this strike 
on his lines. However, his struggles to keep Lines West 
clear and his trains moving in the face of violent labor 
opposition and adverse public opinion are better suited for 
a separate article than to be included here, for the results 
of the Burlington strike are a significant landmark in the 
history of railroad labor relations. 

Several excellent monographs have appeared which 
cover various aspects of this strike. For a general picture 
of the day to day events of the strike, C. H. Salmon’s The 
Burlington Strike (Aurora, Illinois, 1889), is especially 
recommended. 

One of the more pronounced effects of the general strike 
of 1888 upon the B. & M. was the curtailment of new con- 
struction. Whereas in 1887 approximately 700 miles of new 
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track had been laid, this total dropped to 150 miles in the 
following year.' In explaining this decline to the Directors 
in his General Manager’s report for 1888, Holdrege reported 
that while company officials had been able to find enough 
engineers and firemen to keep the road’s main lines oper- 
ating, there were not enough crews available to operate 
supply trains for construction gangs.” In spite of this handi- 
cap he succeeded in completing a seventy mile addition on 
his northwest line, a forty mile extension to Colorado 
Springs on the Kansas line, and twenty miles of new con- 
struction from Greeley to Ericson in Union Pacific terri- 
tory.* 

By the end of 1888, the B. & M. had successfully out- 
maneuvered the Union Pacific forces in the Northwest and 
had pushed the rails from Whitman to Alliance, described 
thus: 

At Alliance, Nebraska, the townspeople, when the town 
had been started less than a month, attempted to organize for 
town government, for a population of not less than 55 had 
settled there. They discovered, however, that not a single 
individual had been a citizen long enough to hold office under 
the statutes which require a month’s residence in the town. 
On the fifth week, they held an old settler’s picnic. Alliance 
was typical of most of the towns that sprang up along the 
Billings line of the Burlington.‘ 

From Alliance, Holdrege planned to point his rails 
northwest, penetrating the Black Hills mining regions to 
the north and the ranching centers of Wyoming to the west. 
Three engineering-scouting parties were sent out in 1889, 
each one headed by a trusted engineer whom Holdrege had 
used on other extensions in the past. Edward Gillette was 
sent to the Black Hills to report on the resources of the 
region and to plan a route through that area. M. W. Ensign 
was sent to Wyoming to lay out the main route through 
that territory and M. J. Miller was to scout for branch lines 
in Wyoming. Each of these men was free to choose his 
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own party and to purchase all the supplies he thought neces- 
sary. If more money was needed, they were free to draw 
on the railroad’s account. Holdrege asked only that at the 
conclusion of their activities they send him a detailed re- 
port of their findings including their opinions regarding the 
routes the road should follow. They were given a year to 
complete their work.“ Meanwhile, construction continued 
in territory north of Alliance, already surveyed.’ 

Working in coordination with the construction crews, 
and also under Holdrege’s authority, was the Burlington 
Land Department, whose duty it was to induce settlement 
in the new regions being opened by the Burlington. As 
soon as the route of a proposed line was established 
Holdrege would notify the Burlington land office which 
would immediately release information to the public about 
the resources of the area.* 

To handle this publicity and the settlement of Burling- 
ton lands, a separate and complete organization was created. 
Agents were sent into new areas to bring back reports about 
the topography of the region, the condition of the soil, the 
industries that might be developed, and the desirability of 
the region for settlement. With the help of these reports 
the land commissioner and immigration commissioner pos- 
sessed complete data on a territory, for virtually every 
square foot of ground was covered by the agents. The prob- 
lem, then, was one of condensing and editing reports, obtain- 
ing information from the operations department regarding 
location of townsites and division points, and the release of 
this information in the form of a circular for general dis- 
tribution in the East. Translations were made in several 
languages and several thousand copies were sent abroad. 
The whole land colonization organization functioned en- 
tirely independently of the forces engaged in new construc- 
tion, yet was coordinated with them through the General 
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Manager’s office. 
An insight into the workings of this department is re- 
vealed in the memoirs of C. J. Ernst: 


I entered the service of the General Land Office at 
Lincoln February 1, 1876, and being able to speak, read and 
write two languages and in a limited degree to understand 
and make myself fairly understood by two or three other 
nationalities, I was soon given much special work in con- 
nection with foreign immigration as well as foreign land 
buyers from other states. As early as the fall of 1873 the first 
large number of German colonists from southern Russia began 
to arrive in the United States. ... Every western land grant 
railroad had sent secret agents to Russia to induce these 
splendid and often wealthy farmers, Mennonites, Lutherans 
and German Reformed, to come to this country to settle on 
the lands in Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. The rivalry 
between these states and the various land grant railroads was 
keen. During the next ten years these German Russians came 
over here in very large numbers. 

I met them .. . several times by the trainload and on 
one occasion swiped a whole trainload from two Kansas roads, 
each of which had a special train waiting their arrival in 
Atchison, but I stole the whole bunch, except less than a 
dozen married men, and carried them all by special train, 
free, to Lincoln, Nebraska. Those were certainly strenuous 
days for settling our prairie states.® 


Another example of the work of this department comes 
to light in the following newspaper review: 


An exceedingly attractive pamphlet has just been issued 
by the C. B. & Q. railroad on “Nebraska, Its Achievements 
and Capabilities.” There are thirty pages of closely printed 
matter giving the homeseeker all the information he may 
desire about this rich and prosperous region, together with a 
sectional map of the whole state. The B & M still has about 
90,000 acres of land in Nebraska and the object of this publi- 
cation is to bring in settlers to purchase and improve it. The 
certain result of this advertising will be to bring in a large 
number of desirable immigrants.!° 


In addition to supervising the work of the land depart- 
ment, it befell Holdrege to serve as intermediary of the west- 
ern management and the Board of Directors. When his engi- 
neers reported to him regarding possible extensions into 
new regions, Holdrege would make the decision as to 
whether he would undertake their construction. Having 

®*C. J. Ernst, “Early Railroad Development of Nebraska,” 


Nebraska History, VII (January-March, 1924), 20. 
10 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), May 8, 1890. 
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made his decision, he would report his findings to Perkins 
who would submit them to the Board of Directors for ap- 
proval. Usually, Perkins requested that Holdrege appear 
before the Board personally, and during the year from 1888 
to 1900 Holdrege attended every meeting of the Directors 
of the C. B, and Q."' 

Holdrege also accompanied the President and the other 
Chicago officials on semi-annual tours of inspection of their 
western properties. These trips, while strenuous, were made 
as pleasant as possible. Holdrege possessed the finest pri- 
vate car of any official of the line, and his chef, Henry, was 
renowned as the best cook in the company. Because there 
were inadequate hotel accommodations in the area, Holdrege 
used these trips and their attendant necessity for hospitality 
to indulge in his favorite pastime of hunting, and the eve- 
nings were usually spent in playing poker aboard his car, 
and President Perkins was considered one of the best poker 
players that had ever come west. One entertaining story 
about Perkins’ poker playing is related by a witness. 


Charles Perkins dearly loved to indulge in the American 
indoor sport. While out on the line he always arranged to 
have enough friends along with him to make up a game after 
the day’s work was finished. Perkins county, Nebraska was 
named after him and the town of Elsie was named after his 
daughter. Many years ago Perkins was making a tour of the 
Highline out of Holdrege and found himself in Elsie late in 
the afternoon. A committee of citizens met the distinguished 
visitors and showed them, among other sites, a new church. 
But upon entering the church the visitors were surprised to 
note that it was furnished with rough benches and crippled 
chairs. The committee informed the visitors that crops had 
been bad and money scarce so the congregation was unable 
to buy pews. 

“But we hope for a good crop this year,” said the spokes- 
man, “and we hope to be able to raise the money in the fall 
to put in real pews.” 

No further hint that a donation would be acceptable was 
given, and the official party returned to the car. It was 
decided to remain in Elsie until the following morning and 
immediately after dinner the table had been set with accout- 
rements for the pastime. 

Promptly at twelve the game closed and as usual all 
prepared to pay Mr. Perkins. His winnings amounted to 


11 J, R. Hickox, Memorandum of Holdrege’s Life (1938). 
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$300 and he had a lot of fun rumpling the bills and kidding 

the losers. After the others had left he put the bills in an 

envelope and marked it “for the pews”. 

The next week the Elsie paper came out with a beautiful 
story about the generosity of this great man. It told how his 
heart was touched by the struggles of a pioneer people to 
worship and how in the generosity of men big enough to 
become railroad presidents he had donated the money that 
would make possible the fulfillment of the dream of the 
people.!? 

The year 1889 progressed swiftly in terms of Burlington 
construction, At the beginning of the year the B. & M. 
operated 2,782 miles. At the end of the year it had increased 
o 2,999 miles, yet only 83 miles of this increase had been 
built in Nebraska. Holdrege had continued the line north- 
west from Alliance to the South Dakota border. From there 
he had headed forty-eight miles due west to the eastern 
border of Wyoming. From the east line, he had penetrated 
that territory twenty-eight miles to the town of Cambria, 
passing through the rapidly growing town of Newcastle. 
From Denver, Holdrege had carried his line thirty-five miles 
northwest to the town of Lyons, penetrating fertile valleys 
along the foothills of the Rockies, while,. from the south, 
he had carried his line eleven miles to Burns Junction. With 
this increase, Holdrege had expanded his Lines West until 
they operated in seven states, Wyoming and South Dakota 
having been entered for the first time in 1889."* 

Meanwhile he had received his reports from his engi- 
neers. Gillette reported: 

The Black Hills abound in game. At the time we were 
here the battle of Wounded Knee occurred and the settlers 
were much alarmed, fearing a raid by the Sioux Indians. 
Ranches were deserted and many settlers got together at 
Custer for mutual protection. We came to a number of farms 
where the chickens and pigs were left to take care of them- 
selves. Learning that a party of surveyors were abroad in 
the land, the settlers began drifting home. 

The southern part of the Hills was much elated at this 
time because of the great discoveries of tin ore. We were 
now in competition with the Northwestern Railway for the 
business of the Black Hills and our men were cautioned not 


to give any information to strangers as no doubt we were 
being spied upon by the enemy.!4 


12 Omaha Bee, July 20, 1926. 
13 Nebraska State Journal, May 25, 1890. 
14 Gillette, op. cit., p. 56. 
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Ensign’s report on Wyoming was more detailed. To 
quote his conclusion: 


To reach the country explored would require two main 
lines from Alliance: One running northwest via Crawford to 
Warbonnet Creek, Cheyenne River, and up the Cheyenne 
River, Beaver Creek, Wind River, Donkey Creek, Big Horn 
River by some route to the Musselshell River near the point 
where it turns north. 

The other main line would be west from Alliance up the 
North Platte and Laramie Rivers to the Laramie Plains, then 
via Sage Creek to Sweetwater and up that to the Sweetwater 
Pass and south to Agate Pass. 


As it is possible through business would be the most 
important for this line, distance and grades will be important 
considerations. The importance of reaching the chief centers 
of trade with the main line might overbalance those items.!5 

Still undecided as to the ultimate destination of his 
railroad, Perkins wrote to Holdrege in September, 1889, 
advising that they, along with Forbes and some of the other 
eastern directors of the road, make a tour of the western 
states to plan where the road would lead. It took a year to 
complete final arrangements for the trip, but on September 
1, 1890, this group left Omaha, heading west for Denver. 
At Denver, they were the guests of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Company who took them to Salt Lake City. The 
trip lasted three months, and after his return, Holdrege 
wrote to Calvert that, in his opinion, the best route for the 
Burlington was to build to Billings, Montana, and connect 
there with the Great Northern or Northern Pacific, thereby 
making contact with the Pacific northwest. “While Cali- 
fornia would undoubtedly afford us a valuable outlet to the 
Coast, I feel that the future of that part of the country lies 
to the North, and the roads that connect with it,” he con- 
cluded.'® 

Meanwhile, Holdrege had not abandoned his plan of 
tapping as many of the resources as possible in the inter- 
vening territory. In 1890, he started his line into the Black 
Hills, completing it as far as Hill City, a distance of sixty 
miles. At the same time he was extending his line in 
Wyoming from Newcastle to Merino, through the north- 


"18M. W. Ensign to Holdrege, August 8, 1889. 
16 Holdrege to Calvert, January 7, 1890. 
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eastern corner of the state, heading toward the Montana 
line. This line was aimed at extending through Sheridan, 
Wyoming, with a branch to Douglas, and continuing to 
Billings, Montana. On May 24th of that year, Holdrege 
received the following letter from Ensign: 
I understand from business men here that the Union 
Pacific folks had one of their commercial agents here trying 
to arrange through rates to this point via the Cheyenne 
Northern from eastern points. This is competition with the 
Northern Pacific. The people here seem anxious to get con- 
nection with the B & M as soon as the road gets as near as 
the Northern Pacific. I believe even if you could give them 
assurance that the road would reach up twenty miles on 
Donkey Creek this fall, you could get the greater part of their 
trade. They are agitating laying out and building a county 
road to the east line from Sheridan county where Wild Horse 
crosses the line. As soon as the hundred mile contract on 
the B. & M. is finished there is no doubt that the B. & M. 
can have the entire business of this section. While not very 
great it would help some. I believe it is to the company’s 
interest to send some man who has authority to act in the 
matter to arrange for their traffic as soon as possible. I 
understand that arrangements are already made for the 
Buffalo business. That of this basin is nearly as valuable.'? 


Work on the Wyoming and the South Dakota extension 
progressed slowly. A conservative estimate of the cost of 
the road was $25,000 per mile.'* The general prosperity of 
the West at this time and the desire for a coastal connection 
of some kind were back of the decision to continue expan- 
sion. In 1891, Holdrege pushed his South Dakota line to 
Deadwood from Hill City and extended the Wyoming Cen- 
tral line to Hot Springs. In Wyoming he continued for fifty 
miles beyond Merino to the new town of Gillette, named 
after the engineer who had first explored that territory for 
the railroad.'® 

The following year Holdrege pushed his Wyoming line 
100 miles to Sheridan, following the advice of Ensign of 
two years before. By this maneuver, Holdrege established 
another “Burlington town,” for Sheridan became as closely 
allied with the Burlington railroad in Wyoming through the 
ensuing years as Lincoln had been in Nebraska. Continuing 

'7 Ensign to Holdrege, May 26, 1890. 


8B. & M., Annual Report, 1890. 
19 Tbid. 
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with his plans in Nebraska, Holdrege built a thirty mile 
extension from Culbertson to Imperial, thus opening up a 
new region between the Highline and the Denver line.*° 

In 1892, another severe depression swept over the West. 
For the time being, Sheridan was to remain the terminus 
for the B. & M. In 1893, only forty-seven miles of new con- 
struction was undertaken, thirty of which was the extension 
from Englewood to Spearfish in South Dakota, and eight of 
which was a narrow gauge from Deadwood up to some of 
the mines.*! 

This temporary halt in the westward spread of the rails 
gave Holdrege opportunity to study the territory around 
the terminus of his new line in Wyoming. Impressed with 
the possibilities of the region, Holdrege purchased a ranch 
on Big Goose Creek, in the vicinity of Sheridan, and in 1893, 
in partnership with Gillette and his brother-in-law, Thomas 
Kimball, organized the Sheridan Land Company, pledged 
to aid in the development of the city of Sheridan. In 1889, 
three years before the road had entered Sheridan, Gillette, 
on the advice of Holdrege, had purchased substantial 
amounts of land around the city of Sheridan with the under- 
standing that he and Holdrege would form a company to 
develop Sheridan. When the rails reached Sheridan three 
years later, this community, the only town of any size to 
be contacted by the railroad in that part of the territory, 
underwent a tremendous boom, with the resulting conse- 
quence that Holdrege, Gillette and Kimball prospered pro- 
portionately.** 

By this time it had been decided by the Board of Di- 
rectors that the ultimate goal of the B. & M. in this direction 
would be Huntley, Montana, just east of Billings, where it 
could make contact with the Northern Pacific, giving it a 
connection with the Pacific coast. The Wyoming-Montana 
boundary line was crossed on June 25, 1894, and connection 


20 Tbid., 1891. 

21 Ibid., 1893. 

22 Articles of Incorporation of the company are in the author’s 
possession. 
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at Huntley was established on October 3, 1894.°° To 
undertake this latter piece of construction, covering a 
distance of 100 miles, the Big Horn Southern Railroad Com- 
pany was organized, with Holdrege, Perkins, Calvert and 
Gillette as directors. At the same time, the B. & M. was 
working out a transaction whereby it would lease from the 
Northern Pacific, for 999 years, the twelve miles of track 
from Huntley to Billings. With the completion of this con- 
struction, Lines West was extended over 3,427 miles.” 

This construction virtually marked the completion of 
Burlington Lines West. In twenty-five years, the B. & M. 
had constructed over 3,000 miles of track. In 1869, there 
had been a plan for a short line of 172 miles, most of it on 
paper, through unbroken prairie in the state of Nebraska 
as an outlet for Union Pacific transcontinental wares. Given 
that as a starting point, with the visionary ambition of a 
young Harvard graduate, the company had expanded to 
include 2,252 miles of Nebraska track and 259 miles in 
Kansas, which stood as a testimonial to the faith of the 
railroad in the West. Colorado had been covered with 368 
miles of rails. The B. & M. had become the first railroad to 
give Denver a through connection with the East. This had 
been followed by a north and south connection to Cheyenne 
and another east and west route from Sterling, Colorado, to 
Holdrege, Nebraska. Two hundred sixty five miles had 
been laid in Wyoming in the space of four years. 

It was the depression that had put an end to the plans 
Holdrege entertained for continuing his line on to the 
Pacific Coast. During the decade of the Nineties, much of 
Holdrege’s time was consumed in defending the railroad 
from the Populists, a potent political party and a product 
of the depression. Among other things aimed at the roads, 
was more rigid government control. Holdrege became so 
actively engaged in the politics of Nebraska that, by the end 
of the era, he was recognized as the leading political figure 
in the state. 


23 B. & M., Annual Report, 1894. 
24 Holdrege, “General Manager’s Report,” 1894. 
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Meanwhile he turned his attention to the improvement 
of conditions in Burlington territory. The depression of 1893 
was followed by three years of severe drouth in the central 
and southern parts of Nebraska. Traffic declined, the re- 
turns to the investors fell off, and the whole territory of 
the B. & M. was in a deplorable condition.*® 

Reporting to Perkins, Holdrege stated that he believed 
the best way of ending the great political strength in the 
West that threatened the existence of the private railroad 
companies, was to find some solution to the basic agricul- 
tural problem which confronted the region. As there was 
little chance that the farmers in Nebraska had either the 
money or the time to invest in the pursuit of agricultural 
experimentation, he advanced the plan that this task be 
taken over by the Burlington in the hope that some dis- 
covery could be made that would point the way to pros- 
perity for the region. In 1894 he was given Perkins’ ap- 
proval to take any steps in this line that he considered 
advisable.** 

With this official sanction, Holdrege actively started 
out to find some means of increasing the productivity of the 
territory of his railroad. This quest ultimately led to Hardy 
W. Campbell and the subsequent employment of this man 
by the Burlington Railroad as an agricultural agent, pledged 
to educate the western farmers in the planting and treat- 
ment of their soil. Thus was marked another unorthodox 
and far-sighted method of building a railroad, for the C. B. 
& Q. was the first railroad to engage in the promotion of 
industry along its routes.** 

Hardy Campbell was a farmer in the arid region of 
South Dakota who had consistently produced good crops in 
the face of the crop-withering years that the area was under- 
going. In communicating with Campbell, Holdrege was in- 
formed of the secret of his success. 

“Plowing in the fall of 1882 was bone dry and made a 
coarse, loose seed bed,” Campbell informed him, “In the 


25B. & M., Annual Report, 1894. 
26 Perkins to Holdrege, February 9, 1894 
27 Hickox, op. cit. 
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spring of 1883 the soil was moist, consequently plowed fine 
and followed closely with harrow and drill, made a better 
seed bed, but the reasons had not yet been grasped by 
myself.” 

In the fall of 1885 Campbell had reached some conclu- 
sions of his own. Why on a specially packed strip had he 
had wonderful yields? Was it a direct result of the firm 
soil below? He was so positive of the importance of this 
condition that he devised and patented the sub-surface 
packer, an implement that would duplicate what a few trips 
of the mules across the field would do, making the bottom 
of the furrow firm and leaving the top loose. The packer 
had a large sale for a few years.*® 

Campbell’s next discovery came by mere accident. In 
the spring of 1887, one of his men, drilling wheat, through 
sheer carelessness drilled in about thirty acres with only 
forty pounds of seed per acre, when ninety pounds or a 
bushel and a half was common practice and supposed to be 
necessary for a good crop. As it was late in the season he 
had let this thin drilling go. To his surprise he found that 
it delivered more bushels per acre than any other part of 
the same field farmed in the same manner, but with the 
then usual ninety pounds of seed per acre. Could it be that 
half or less than half the seed generally believed necessary 
would bring a better crop? Campbell believed that it 
would. 

Campbell continued to experiment for a number of 
years in an effort to solve the problem of farming under 
conditions of drouth. The year 1892 came in with ample 
early rain but ended hot and dry. Consequently crops again 
were light. The year 1893 was quite unfavorable in the 
spring. Campbell had then arranged with the Department 
of Agriculture to assist him in determining the soil moisture 
conditions under varied tillage methods, They sent soil 
tubes to be driven into the soil twelve inches, and returned 
to Washington by mail. With these tubes and by practical 


28 Memorandum, Hardy W. Campbell to Holdrege, 1893. 
29 Ibid. 
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field work he obtained “positive evidence” of the influence 
of timely surface cultivation in the utilization of a small 
quantity of moisture.*” 

The year 1894 proved to be the most severe of all. Land 
prices were very low and business conditions were result- 
ingly bad. By the spring of 1894 Campbell had reached 
some interesting conclusions as a result of his efforts to 
master the problem of defeating the ill effects of unfavor- 
able weather conditions. He came to the conclusion that by 
bringing about certain spring soil conditions which would 
utilize more of the natural elements more favorable results 
could be achieved. Lending support to his views was the 
fact that he grew on his farm, at Putney, South Dakota, 
thirty-two acres of potatoes that averaged 142 bushels per 
acre of high quality when many fields in the entire valley 
were total failures. This marked result brought a request 
from J. N. Kendrick, General Manager of the Northern 
Pacific, for Campbell to come to his office at St. Paul for 
an interview. This interview was followed by similar re- 
quests from other railroads, among them that of Holdrege, 
which resulted in arrangements for work during 1895 study- 
ing conditions along the line of the Burlington Railroad.*' 

Campbell agreed to devote himself for the next three 
years exclusively to conducting experiments on farms in 
Burlington territory, to travel throughout the entire area 
served by the company, to lecture to the farmers on his 
discoveries, and to ask for their cooperation. He was to be 
placed on the Burlington payroll as Assistant to the General 
Manager. Campbell remained with the Burlington railroad 
intermittently for the next twenty years and became inti- 
mately connected with agricultural development in the 
West. He found farmers everywhere willing to cooperate 
with him in conducting his experiments. His principal 
effort along the Burlington line was with corn and wheat. 
Among the many ideas he advanced to the western farmer 
was that of dry-farming. It was Campbell who devised 


30 Holdrege to Perkins, December 8, 1894. 
31 Rerkins to Holdrege, December 13, 1894. 
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various methods of maintaining the moisture in the ground, 
of utilizing what rainfall the country had in drouth years 
to the best advantage, of planting crops in rows for easier 
cultivation. 

Holdrege himself was not entirely convinced of the 
soundness of Campbell’s ideas, for he believed that the 
drouth of the Nineties was a temporary and unusual one, 
and that it created conditions not common to the territory 
as a whole. Future events proved him in error on these 
conclusions, but Holdrege remained a staunch supporter of 
methods for increasing the productivity of his western 
territory.** 

The work that the Burlington undertook under the 
leadership of Holdrege and the guidance of Campbell during 
the drouth years of the Nineties contributed a great deal in 
alleviating some of the distress of the farmers, and both men 
were lauded by the Farmer’s Alliance, the Populist paper, 
for their work in rehabilitating the country.** 

By 1899, the worst of the drouth was over, and Holdrege 
again turned to his plans for expansion. He wrote Perkins 
that he believed it was time the Burlington penetrated the 
North Platte region in western Nebraska and Wyoming, 
where, he believed, there was a great future assured for his 
railroad and the whole area by means of irrigation. Perkins 
gave his consent to this new construction, and in 1900 Hol- 
drege built 130 miles of new road from Alliance south to 
Bridgeport and west to the Wyoming state line, and from 
the state line to Guernsey. At the same time he opened 
up the Middle Loup Valley by building twenty miles of 
track from Arcadia to Sargent. Simultaneously he super- 
vised the construction of fifteen miles of new track leading 
out of Deadwood, South Dakota, to the various mining dis- 
tricts surrounding it.** 

This was followed the next year by building south from 
Bridgeport, Nebraska, for twenty miles, and building from 


32 Holdrege, “General Manager’s Report,” 1897. 
33 Farmers Alliance (Lincoln), November 16, 1897. 
34B. & M., Annual Report, 1900. 
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Brush to the edge of the South Platte River.*® In 1901 
Holdrege built the line from Bridgeport south to the Colo- 
rado state line. In 1903, he sponsored another line across 
Nebraska from Stromsburg to Alma, in the Republican 
Valley. This line opened up four new counties. 

In 1898, the city of Omaha, in an effort to push its indus- 
tries, and as an advertising scheme to help restore the city’s 
morale which had been badly shattered by the trying con- 
ditions of the Nineties, decided to hold an Exposition on the 
grand scale of the Cleveland Exposition of 1876. Finding 
itself almost financially destitute, funds for the project were 
not forthcoming from the surrounding territory fast enough 
to guarantee its success. Finally, the promoters of the 
Exposition appealed to Holdrege, as an important citizen 
of the city and the most public spirited of the railroad 
managers, to induce the railroads to contribute toward the 
fund.** Taking counsel with Perkins, Holdrege announced 
that in the name of the Burlington Railroad he was willing 
to donate $10,000, and that he was confident that the other 
lines would do the same.** With the five major railroads 
then in Omaha each willing to contribute a similar amount, 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition was made possible. 

In 1899, Perkins called Holdrege to Burlington, Iowa, to 
inform him that he was going to retire from active railroad 
management and that he was going to sell the Burlington. 
Holdrege opposed the move. He feared what might become 
of the road were it to fall into other hands. This road repre- 
sented his life work. He, therefore, asked that he be given 
the opportunity to form a corporation to buy it. 

Going to Boston in the summer of 1899 Holdrege tried 
to influence a number of his friends to put up the necessary 
money, and, at the last moment, the eleven most prominent, 
declined, so he was forced to go to Philadelphia, where he 
netted the same result. Discouraged, Holdrege returned to 
Omaha, and informed Perkins that he had been unable to 


35 Tbid., 1901. 
36 Omaha Bee, April 6, 1908. 
37 Ibid., April 18, 1898. 
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make the necessary arrangements and that if Perkins had 
another buyer in mind, he had better open negotiations 
with him.** 

Perkins did have another buyer in mind—James J. Hill. 
Hill had been the man who, in the interests of the House of 
Morgan, had taken over the Northern Pacific, which had 
fallen into bankruptcy, and restored it to the position of one 
of the major railroads of the country. 

Hill’s railroads had outlets on the west coast, but their 
eastern termini afforded them very little through traffic 
except what was produced in their own area. Hill was 
looking for another outlet. Eventually he saw what he 
wanted in the Burlington. This line covered approximately 
9,000 miles. It extended over the rich agricultural areas of 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Minnesota. 
The products raised along its lines would afford a supple- 
ment for the goods from the Northwest. Hill visualized a 
great Pacific Northwest-to-Gulf of Mexico route. Caring 
little for an outlet on the Atlantic seaboard, he was more 
vitally interested in the Gulf, which was nearer the products 
Europe wanted. 

Negotiations were opened by Hill and Perkins as early 
as the fall of 1899 for the purchase of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy by the Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern. After two years of sparring, these two men finally 
got together in the fall of 1901 and worked out an arrange- 
ment whereby the Hill interests were to take over the C. B. 
& Q. Releasing this information to the public, Perkins 
stated: 


The C B & Q will continue to do business as heretofore, 
with Mr. Harris as President and the organization unchanged. 
But it will be assured of what it does not now possess, a 
permanent connection by the shortest line with the great 
northwest, rich in minerals and lumber with its markets for 
agricultural produce, and with the commerce of the Pacific 
Ocean by way of Puget Sound and the Columbia River. On 
the other nand, the northern roads will be assured of a 
permanent connection by the shortest route with the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing centers of the middle west, and 
the markets to be found there for the products of the north 


*8 Holdrege to his wife, March 8, April 6, 1899. 
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and the commerce of the Pacific. No argument is necessary 
to show that this assured permanency is of the greatest im- 
portance to all of the interests concerned, the people as well 
as the railroads.*® 

There was a great deal of speculation in railroad circles 
as to how Holdrege would accept this new management of 
his railroad. Rumors floated around Nebraska for months 
after this transaction that he had left the Burlington. (Some 
of these were certainly with foundation, and it is reliably 
documented that Holdrege tried to formulate other plans 
at this time, but that is a story for a more detailed article.) 

One rumor, originating with the Omaha Bee, was that 
Holdrege was going to retire from the Burlington and go 
into the employ of the Union Pacific.*® Another, printed in 
the State Journal, asserted that Holdrege was going to retire 
from railroading permanently and devote his time to man- 
aging his vast agricultural holdings in Nebraska.*' 

All of these rumors were without foundation, Holdrege 
never seriously considered leaving the line he had built.‘ 
Another element influencing his decision was the fact that 
at this time he was so heavily involved in the political strug- 
gle against the Populists that it was impossible for him to 
leave the service of the road without serious damage to the 
company. Hill needed Holdrege’s influence and experience 
to help him carry through his program successfully. 

Under the Hill management, George B. Harris became 
the new President of the Burlington. Harris and Holdrege 
were old friends, for it had been Harris’ father who had 
been the original Land Commissioner for the B. & M. when 
Holdrege had first come west. 

Realizing that Holdrege was a power in the region of 
Lines West, and also realizing that certain changes which 
were planned might prove distasteful to him, Hill offered 
Holdrege the Presidency of the Colorado-Southern, a sub- 
sidiary of the Burlington. This he declined. 


39 Holdrege, “The Making of the Burlington,” January 4, 1921. 
40 Omaha Bee, December 9, 1901. 
41 Nebraska State Journal, January 3, 1902. 
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Mistaking his intentions for a reluctance to leave the 
Burlington, Hill offered Holdrege the vice-presidency of the 
Burlington with offices in Chicago. Holdrege also declined 
this offer, stating that if he had wanted that position, he 
could have had it ten years before under Perkins.* 

With one policy of Holdrege’s, the new management was 
in complete accord: that as much territory as possible should 
be opened by new railroads as sources for new traffic, To 
all proposals for expansion that Holdrege submitted, the 
Chicago headquarters gave their approval. In 1902, accom- 
panied by Willard, Holdrege toured Wyoming territory that 
had not yet been penetrated by the railroad. This included 
the vast Big Horn Basin through which no railroad lines 
ran, and through which it was considered impractical, by 
engineers, to build a line. Leaving from Billings in the fall 
of that year, Holdrege and Willard, in the company of Cal- 
vert and Gillette, journeyed over the Burlington line to 
Cody. From there they toured on horseback through the 
entire length of the Big Horn Basin, extending from Ther- 
mopolis to Casper to Douglas and Guernsey. In this region, 
it was rumored, were great quantities of gold; and oil had 
already been discovered in the vicinity of Casper. Here, 
then, was a profitable source of transportation to be con- 
tacted by the Burlington. Such a route had the added 
advantage of reducing traffic over the main Billings line, 
which had become overcrowded, by detouring part of it 
through the Big Horn Basin.** With the full approval of 
the Chicago office, Holdrege proceeded to build a line 
through the Big Horns from 1902 to 1910. The full extent of 
this line was not realized until five years later.*® 

Meanwhile, other developments had transpired to in- 
fluence the policies of the Burlington. Among these was 
the completion of the long discussed Panama Canal which 
afforded a direct connection by water for the East coast with 
the Orient. With the completion of this project, the whole 


48 Dan Willard to the author, June, 1939. 
44 Information from letters, Holdrege to his wife, 1902. 
45 Omaha Bee, January 5, 1921. 
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philosophy back of the Hill administraiton was altered, for 
the railroads could not hope to compete in this transcon- 
tinental competition with the shipping interests who now 
had the canal at their disposal. 

With the collapse of the transcontinental vision, the Hill 
railroads once again resorted to the old policy that had 
guided the destinies of the B. & M. in the early days. Hol- 
drege once again became an important leader in the councils 
of the railroad. In 1910, his salary was raised to $25,000, 
establishing him as the highest paid General Manager in 
the country.*® 

During the period from 1908 to 1916, Holdrege encour- 
aged the sponsorship of experimental farms, travelling agri- 
cultural fairs, and general farm exhibits as a policy for the 
road. He spent freely of his own and his company’s money 
in building up the Burlington territory.** 

In 1917 Holdrege saw his railroad taken over by the 
government as a necessary war measure. He continued in 
the employ of his railroad in the capacity of Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, where he directed the movement of supplies 
over the western lines of the company. In 1920, with the 
passage of the Esch-Cummins Bill, and the restoration of the 
roads to their private owners, Holdrege received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

I am glad to advise you, as you will of course hear from 
other sources, of your re-appointment, effective at the end 
of the Federal control, as General Manager, Lines West, and 
to feel that we will continue to have the benefit of your 
counsel and experience in the resumption of corporate opera- 
tion if the property. 

There have been few officers on the Burlington I think 
who have been held in greater affection than yourself and, 
in view of your advancing years, I want to convey the sug- 
gestion to you that you do not allow the pressure of your 
daily work, which in view of new and untried conditions con- 
fronting us, promises to be complicated and onerous, to lead 
you to overtax your strength or to continue in active service 
longer than your own welfare will fairly justify. I do not 
think the company should ask any of its older officers to do 
this. At the same time, however, these very conditions in 


time suggest the wisdom of transferring the burden to 
younger shoulders. I should like to have your views when- 


46 Hickox, op. cit. 
47 Ibid. 
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ever convenient and in considering the best course which you 
should follow, I am of course glad to say that in the event 
of your retirement some months hence, I think that the 
company will be prepared to make a definite provision for 
your future comfort which will be as liberal as conditions 
will permit.4§ 

Holdrege took the hint. The new management had prob- 


lems that didn’t include him in their settlement. After con- 
siderable correspondence with Hale Holden, the president 
of the Burlington, Holdrege decided to retire. He received 
the following letter from Mr. Holden: 


I am glad to be able to advise you that in connection 
with your retirement on January 1 next, the directors of this 
company have voted the payment of an allowance to you in 
the nature of a pension at the rate of $600 a month. 

While the directors have not limited themselves as to 
future reconsideration of the matter or change in action taken, 
in the event of the adoption of a pension system at a later 
date by the company, I have no doubt but that you may con- 
tinue to rely upon the appreciation of the Board for your 
noteworthy and valuable years of service. 

As suggested in our last conversation, you may now feel 
free to adopt your own time and method of announcing your 
retirement; I assume you will prefer to do this yourself but 
would be glad to know of your plans in that regard and to 
contribute any statement in addition from my office which 
may be appropriate or desirable. 

Holdrege replied to this by saying: 

I want to assure you that your kind letter is much appre- 
ciated, and I thank you most sincerely. It is my intention 
to continue my residence in some part of the country, where 
I feel at home, between the Missouri River on the east and 
the Rocky Mountains on the West. The fifty-one years I have 
spent in this part of the country, and my long association 
with T. E. Calvert and other engineers, and many acquaint- 
ances, interested in the development of the Trans-Missouri 
Country, may make it possible for me to furnish some infor- 
mation that may be of use to you and other officers of the 
Burlington company. 

I only want to assure you that it will be a pleasure for 
me to be of service in any questions where I can be of use. 


On November 28th, Holdrege released the folowing 


statement to the press: 


48 Hale Holden to Holdrege, February 21, 1920. 





For 51 years, since September 1869, it has been my duty 
to aid in the mutual development of the Burlington System 
West of the Missouri River and the Country it has the good 
fortune to serve. 

I shall retire from active service December 31, 1920, and 
want to most sincerely thank the people living in this vast 
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area for their kindly cooperation in this work, which has been 

an inspiration and a pleasure, and to add that it is my inten- 

tion to continue to make my home in this territory. 

I intend also in the future, as in the past, to be of assist- 
ance as far as possible in the mutual interests of the Bur- 
lington Railroad and the people it serves. 

On December 31, 1920, Holdrege ended his railroad 
career. 

Once Holdrege retired, he found more time to devote 
to his many hobbies, particularly his ranch, his agricultural 
experiments, and Harvard University. His faithful porter, 
Henry, who had been with him for forty years, refused all 
offers to serve on other railroad cars, and stayed on the 
Holdrege private car. Congressmen, who desired informa- 
tion on pending agricultural legislation, felt free to write 
to him for his opinion, knowing that they would get an 
accurate and carefully considered opinion. 

Although quite able tc afford one, Holdrege never 
owned an automobile. Even during his period of retire- 
ment, he walked from his home to the Burlington offices 
every morning he was in Omaha—a distance of three miles. 
He was never convinced of the possibility that the auto 
might replace the railroad as the country’s major means of 
transportation. 

His emphasis on exercise carried over to the end. On 
the morning of September 16, 1926, Holdrege arose as usual 
and prepared to walk to the office. Complaining of a little 
dizziness, he refused to take his wife’s advice by hiring a 
taxi, and claimed that exercise would probably make his 
dizziness disappear. As he opened the front door to leave, 
he staggered and fell. A few hours later he died. Thus 
ended the career of one of the West’s most illustrious sons, 
and the man who supervised more miles of railroad con- 
struction than any other individual in American history. 

A worthy summary of his achievements was announced 
in a resolution adopted by the directors of the Burlington 
at the time of his passing: 

In the death of Mr. Holdrege the directors feel that they 


have lost a valuable associate, the company has lost a devoted 
and capable official, and the state of Nebraska has lost a 
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citizen who was conspicuous in rendering public service. Mr. 
Holdrege entered the employment of this company in Ne- 
braska in 1869 as a youth fresh from Harvard College and 
thereafter for more than fifty years devoted his talents ex- 
tensively to its service, rising by successive promotions to the 
position of General Manager. He was a man of great energy, 
vision, and of unswerving integrity, fair and just in discipline 
and generous to a fault. As an officer he had the confidence 
and esteem of the employees and the public, modest and un- 
pretentious in nature, untiring in devotion to the company 
and to the country. Perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
his character and career was his optimistic enthusiasm for 
the Trans-Missouri Country, and his faith in its future. 
Probably more lines of new railroad and more new projects 
in irrigation and mining, more agricultural development and 
other forms of useful enterprise developed out of his fore- 
sight and initiative than from that of any other man who 
lived in that great region between the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains during the period of great development 
beginning in 1870. Hailed and honored repeatedly as the 
first citizen of Nebraska, Mr. Holdrege was entitled to that 
distinction by reason of his life-long service in constructive 
industry, in State development in reclaiming the prairie 
wilderness and making possible great farming communities 
and prosperous cities and towns in a region that before his 
day was described as the Great American Desert. 








AN ECOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF GRASSLANDS HISTORY 
The Work of James C. Malin as Historian and as 
Critic of Historians 


BY THOMAS H. LE DUC 


Vinter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas. A Study in 
adaptation to subhumid geographical environment. 
(Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1944. xii-+ 
290 pp. Maps. $3.00.) 


Essays on Historiography. (Lawrence: Published by the 
author, 1541 University Drive, 1946. vi+ 188 pp. Litho- 
print from typescript. Papers. $2.50.) 


The Grassland of North America. Prolegomena to its his- 
tory. (Lawrence: Published by the author, 1947. viii- 
398 pp. Lithoprint from typescript. Papers. $3.00.) 


Grassland Historical Studies. Natural Resources Utilization 
in a Background of Science and Technology. Vol. I, 
Geology and Geography. (Lawrence: Published by the 
author, 1950. xii+ 377 pp. Lithoprint from typescript. 
Papers. $2.50.) 


ITH the publication of the Essays on Historiography 
We The Grassland of North America it became 

apparent that James C. Malin now and for almost 
thirty years a teacher of history at the University of Kansas, 
was thinking about history and historical writing in ways 
that are fresh and fundamental, It is clear that he is not 
only an incisive criitc of several basic hypotheses long and 
well regarded among historians, but also a creative worker 
of prodigious industry, immense learning, and disciplined 
imagination. 
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Malin’s individual works have been reviewed in the 
learned journals and their originality recognized not only 
by historians but by specialists in other fields. To the non- 
academic public he is hardly known and even to the his- 
torical profession he is probably known for one or another 
particular work rather than for his historcial system as a 
whole. If his ideas have been denied the wide circulation 
which by their importance they deserve, some explanation 
is in order. 

Two practical difficulties may first be noted. For 
reasons not known to the reviewer, Malin has himself pub- 
lished his recent works and their distribution is not com- 
mercially promoted. In an age when even the presses of 
the universities and the learned societies undertake aggres- 
sive marketing, private publication is a handicap to wide 
dissemination. Nor do the appearance, format, and internal 
organization of the books encourage either sale or perusal. 
The text of the privately published volumes is lithoprinted 
from the author’s typescript, somewhat reduced in size; the 
quotations, often running to several pages, are reduced even 
further. The effect is not only monotony but actual eye- 
strain. Even less tolerable is the defective inking in the 
1950 volume. 

Another factor, less easy to evaluate, that has delayed 
the full appreciation of Malin is the current unpopularity 
of many of his views. Because he presents them sometimes 
a little contentiously and always defends them skilfully, he 
has outraged the keepers of established, opposite, opinions. 
His suspicion of the welfare state, his distrust of collective 
planning, and his sturdy confidence in the worth and utility 
of individual intelligence will not commend him to New 
Dealers. He attacks the frontier hypothesis of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the relativism of Charles A. Beard, and 
the calculated deceptions of the Roosevelt-Wallace publi- 
cists. Added together, these expressions will alienate a 
broad section of the academic historical profession. 

Quite apart from the practical obstacles and the un- 
popularity of his views, it must be recognized that Malin’s 
work is not always easy to use. He plants few signposts for 
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the reader. His terminology is not always unmistakable, his 
organization is often sketchy, and his interpretation of the 
meaning and significance of the materials is often fragmen- 
tary. The difficulty is all the greater because few of his 
readers will bring to their study a knowledge of the sciences 
from which Malin has drawn so much. 

Malin’s basic ideas are, however, perfectly compre- 
hensible. His is a common-sense, practical approach to 
history. He erects no elaborate theoretic framework on his 
premises. He scorns determinism of any sort and repudiates 
all single-factor interpretations that pretend to explain his- 
tory in terms of some monistic system of causation. (Essays 
on Historiography, p. 145.) 

He believes, rather, that the history of a society must 
be studied as an unfolding experience in which the operation 
of independent variables leaves open and indeterminate the 
course of development to various possibilities. The geo- 
graphical environment is absolutely determinative only 
within fairly wide limits of tolerance. Inside these limits 
man has to perfect the optimum adaptation. The significant 
factor in the process is creative intelligence operating in an 
atmosphere of freedom. “The individual is the ultimate 
creative force in civilization.” (Essays on Historiography, 
p. 130.) 

This emphasis on the role of the individual intelligence 
as the dynamic element in society is projected by Malin in 
relation to the total cultural milieu. One might describe his 
approach as that of a cultural anthropologist at work on 
recent history. Time is a more significant dimension for 
Malin than space. He points out again and again the folly 
of isolating for historical study any segment, topical or geo- 
graphical, of human activity. The chronological period is, 
he thinks, the only useable unit. Individual and social be- 
havior are not to be understood as aggregations of inde- 
pendent and unrelated departments but as parts of a whole 
Time is the unifying element. (Essays on Historiography. 
pp. 148-149.) 

A culture is not only unified by simultaneous inter- 
play of*its several elements at a particular moment, but is 
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continuously and meaningfully attached to the past. At 
any given point in history society is affected more by the 
total heritage of concepts, habits, and techniques than by 
fresh thinking. Revision although uneven in pace is con- 
tinuous and not catastrophic. In that view there are no real 
revolutions but only succession phases in the culture. 

It will be seen that Malin is not only a student of history 
but a philosopher, His concern with the nature of the his- 
torical process leads him to take a strong position in defining 
the place of the historian in society and his definition in turn 
raises questions of historical method to which he addresses 
himself. 

The historians who work in materials unrelated directly 
to the Great Plains know Malin as a critic of historical rela- 
tivism. The relativist argument was most elaborately and 
clearly stated in America by the late Charles A. Beard. In 
a number of polemics published in the 1930s, Beard ad- 
vanced a point of view that has had widespread acceptance. 
He began by attacking the “illusion” of historians that they 
could achieve objectivity and certainty. He insisted that 
the writing of history is a subjective process, that historical 
writing cannot recover the past because the historian is a 
captive of his own time and a victim of his own frame of 
reference and climate of opinion. Historical writing was, 
for Beard, an “act of faith,” an interpretation of the past 
from a particular point in space and time. The utility of 
historical writing was as an instrument or weapon to pro- 
mote social change. 

All this Malin finds not merely distasteful but mis- 
chievous. While acknowledging that theoretical and, at a 
given moment, practical limits to certainty do exist, he re- 
affirms his faith in the possibility of certainty and asserts 
that we can and must develop new methods that will extend 
its limits. 

By resourceful experimentation Malin has contributed 
solidly to the perfecting of these new methods. That service 
is perhaps the best reply to the relativists. It seems prob- 
able that his identification of relativist history as a form of 
intellectual suicide clearing the way for the victory of some 
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kind of collectivist state will serve less to refute the rela- 
tivists than to generate misgivings about Malin’s own po- 
litical position. 

Because he operates in the field of Great Plains history, 
it has escaped notice that Malin’s quest for new methods of 
organizing regional history has produced a significant con- 
tribution to the methods and content of intellectual history. 
His prime interest is really the relation of ideas to action; 
studies of grassland adaptation afford the medium. His 
anlayses of specific idea-action relationships introduce a 
precise method into a field that has been beset with sub- 
jectivism, diffusiveness, and want of coherence. 

Some idea of the place of Malin in the larger historical 
world has been suggested. Since further volumes of the 
Grassland Historical Studies are promised, a systematic 
analysis of his thought would be premature. But, because 
the titles are not immediately indicative of the scope of his 
works, some description may be useful. It is quite im- 
possible in an essay of this length to do more than suggest 
the extensiveness of the material developed in 1,250 pages 
of extremely compact prose. 

Malin’s interpretation of grassland history can properly 
be called ecological. Attention may here be called to his 
recent article, “Ecology and History” in the Scientific 
Monthly, May, 1950 (70: 295-298). The central theme of all 
his works is the process of adaptation to the subhumid grass- 
lands environment by the white man. In order to live effec- 
tively on the plains, European man had to reformulate much 
of his thinking. Malin reminds us that a hundred years is 
a short time in human history and that in the last century a 
number of blind alleys have been explored and a lot of 
progress has been made. Man had first to shed the old 
conceit that he could conquer and rule nature. He had to 
learn the kindergarten lesson: that he must adapt and 
adjust to nature. His European culture had enabled him 
to occupy the forest-clad eastern United States and this 
success had led him to forget that his ways of land utiliza- 
tion there were essentially in harmony with the dictates of 
environment. 
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When, however, he crossed the Missouri and entered 
on the subhumid zone he was confronted with an environ- 
ment with which neither his tools nor his ways of thinking 
had equipped him to deal. It was not simply that he knew 
little about the climate and the soils, but that his cultural 
heritage was so alien as positively to obstruct clear thinking 
about the grassland. He could understand seasonal and 
geographical variations in rainfall, but he could not at first 
conceive of critical fluctuations from year to year. He had 
to learn the hard way that tree-planting, settlement, and 
quack rainmakers could not change the climate. 

By experiment, improvisation, and borrowing, he had 
to find crops and crop strains that would supply dependable 
modes of land utilization. In Winter Wheat (1944) Malin 
studies the problem of adaptation from 1870 to 1900 in four 
counties of mid rainfall Kansas. Conspicuous in the story 
is the introduction of hard red winter wheats of south- 
eastern Europe by the Mennonite immigrants from Russia, 
and the experiments with new methods of tillage. Here, 
as in all his writings, Malin underlines the high value of 
folk experience in working out intelligent crop practices. 
The state agricultural colleges did not always do as well; 
before 1890 the private farms were the real experiment 
stations and it was private intelligence rather than the 
public state that developed the strains of wheat that would 
mature before mid-summer heat, would resist rust, and 
would withstand winter cold. 

In Grassland Historical Studies (1950), subtitled 
Geology and Geography, Malin is concerned with the prob- 
lem of metropolitan growth, with special reference to 
Kansas City as a commercial center. About three-fourths 
of the book is devoted to the history of the city from 1850 
to 1876 as reconstructed mainly from local newspapers. 
This work on Kansas City is a fragment, to be used as a 
source rather than as a synthesis. Of more general interest 
is the first quarter of the volume, a summary of early geo- 
logical research in coal and building materials. Malin re- 
minds us that as late as 1850 ours was a culture built on 
wood and that the absence of trees on the grassland required 
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new adaptations for fuel and lumber. This portion of the 
book, although providing a useful summary, lacks adequate 
interpretation. 

Without doubt Malin’s most important book is The 
Grassland of North America (1947). Here we have a col- 
lection of critical essays all related to grassland adaptation. 
The first part of the book is a summary of the development 
of the various ecological sciences—climatology, botany, 
pedology, animal and insect ecology. These chapters, to- 
gether with the extensive bibliographies, are of great utility 
not only for the scientific detail but for the general instruc- 
tion of the historian. Malin establishes the scientific orien- 
tation for plains history; no one who works over this ma- 
terial can escape realizing the absurdity of the impression- 
istic, anecdotal writings that have posed as scholarship. 
The second section of the book, which Malin calls “his- 
toriography,” might more properly be subtitled “the history 
of early thought about the grassland region.” He has here 
gathered up in summary much that is significant but 
ephemeral. Following this section comes a series of chapters 
that might be called “experiments in historical methods,” 
summarizing some of Malin’s own work on human occupa- 
tion in Kansas. 

To appreciate The Grassland of North America fully 
one must read Essays on Historiography and, in particular, 
the paper on the Turner-Mackinder Space Concept. Taking 
the two volumes together, Malin makes two major points 
that have not so far been underlined in this review. He 
challenges the fundamental implication of the Turner 
hypothesis. Turner announced in 1893 that the frontier was 
gone and the supply of usable land exhausted. By asserting 
that the availability of free land had conditioned, indeed 
determined, the development of American institutions up to 
that point, he implied that America had reached the catas- 
trophic end of the first chapter of her history. Nonsense, 
says Malin. The critical element is not land entry but land 
use. What really matters is intelligent adaptation to en- 
vironment. The frontier is not closed as long as we are 
moving towards that goal. Turner’s frontier is gone. The 
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shabby, exploitative, wasteful west of the 1820’s is happily 
lost. The scrubby cattle are replaced by the more efficient 
Herefords; the paltry corn is supplanted by new hybrids; 
the primitive tillage is succeeded by new techniques. Out 
of experiment and innovation has come enrichment. 

Malin’s second main point is that culture, as a response 
or adjustment to environment, is a unit. He understands 
that reality is to be understood not as fixed structure but as 
a phase of process. The branches of knowledge are not 
islands to themselves but merely convenient divisions for 
purposes of study. They interact among themselves; the 
botanists find new insights in the study of glaciation; the 
zoologists study chemistry, and the geologists study physics. 
More important still, their whole conceptual framework, 
their ways of thinking, the kinds of questions they ask, are 
determined in relation to the whole culture. 

In his ecological interpretation of grassland history 
Malin has made an original contribution to thinking about 
human experience in North America. The nearest parallel 
to his methodology and interpretation is to be found in the 
voluminous works of Harold A. Innis of the University of 
Toronto who for thirty years has been teaching Canadians 
to understand their history as a series of pioneering pro- 
cesses in resources utilization. His emphasis on the strategy 
of general and special technology in relation to natural 
environment is allied in concept to the work of Malin. Both 
have set up the goal of total history, of cultural synthesis. 
Innis has, until recently, concentrated heavily on the fron- 
tiers of extractive industry—fur, fish, forest, and mine— 
where the unfamiliar environment introduced problems of 
adaptation as recalcitrant as those of the grasslands. But 
the relation of man to these regions has remained essentially 
transient and peripheral; the patterns of occupation are cor- 
respondingly unlike those of regions of agriculture. 

Long after Innis had acquired an international repu- 
tation the historical profession in Canada finally discovered 
him. One wonders how long it will be until James C. Malin 
is as fully appreciated by the historians as by the scientists 
and economists. 
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This Reckless Breed of Men: The Trappers and Fur Traders 
of the Southwest. By Robert Glass Cleland. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 361 pp. Illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


Dr. Cleland has an assured reputation as the author 
of two notable books on California history, From Wilderness 
to Empire and California in Our Time. Long a member of 
the history department of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
erstwhile hunter, fisherman and wayfarer, now a member 
of the permanent research staff of the Huntington Library 
at San Marino, he is ideally qualified to become the historian 
of the American fur trade of the Southwest. Hiram M. 
Chittenden, pioneer historian of the western fur trade, dis- 
missed the Southwest as having but little connection with 
this movement. Cleland insists that it had many vital con- 
nections, and proceeds vigorously in an effort to prove that 
the Southwest was, indeed, “the dominion of the mountain 
man. There he set his traps, meandered his streams, fought 
his unrecorded battles, and left his bleaching and forgotten 
bones. ... He was the vanguard of the American advance 
that blazed a new Wilderness Trace to the Pacific.” 

The reviewer is still inclined to agree with Chittenden 
that the Southwest had little connection with the fur trade, 
as actual commercial enterprise, that is, the acquisition and 
trading of furs. The physical character and latitude of the 
country, cited by Chittenden, were not hospitable to beaver 
or beaver trappers, who measured things by the standards 
of abundance which applied to the central and northern 
Rocky Mountains. However, if by “fur trade” we include 
the many harrowing adventures of early desert explorers, 
the early Santa Fe trade (in innumerable things besides 
furs), and much of the actual fur trade not falling within 
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the commonly understood definition of “the Southwest,” 
then we can cheerfully go along with Dr. Cleland and settle 
back to enjoy an authentic and well-integrated story. 

Once we get used to the notion that Jackson Hole, just 
below Yellowstone Park, and Fort Vancouver at the mouth 
of the Columbia River are included in Cleland’s Southwest, 
the generously conceived orientation becomes clear. But we 
have a vague feeling that the book has been a shade mis- 
represented, as the result of the author’s predilections. 
“Early Exploration and Commerce” rather than the fur 
trade proper is the theme of this book. “This Reckless Breed 
of Men” is a phrase taken from the Shakespearian sonnet 
on England. It is a highly appropriate description of the 
players in the primitive drama here unfolded, fur trappers 
included. 

Jedediah Strong Smith, the exploring partner of the 
famous Smith, Jackson and Sublette partnership known as 
“The Rocky Mountain Fur Company;” James Ohio Pattie, 
trapper and adventurer, author of a hair-raising “Personal 
Narrative” incorporated in R. G. Thwaites’ Early Western 
Travels series; Ewing Young and his “men of Taos;” and 
Joseph Reddeford Walker, lieutenant of Captain Bonneville, 
whose deeds are recorded by Washington Irving—the ad- 
ventures of these four form the backbone of the narrative. 
If it weren’t for the fragmentary journals of Jed Smith and 
his companion, Harrison Rogers, the Pattie narrative, the 
letters of John McLoughlin of Hudson’s Bay, the Jacob 
Fowler, Josiah Gregg and Zenas Leonard journals, Wash- 
ington Irving, and official correspondence relating to the 
Santa Fe trade, there wouldn’t be a whole lot to go on. 
As Cleland himself ruefully admits, there are not half 
enough surviving accounts to piece together a clear picture 
of the epic proportions the case deserves, and most of those 
that do survive are “either hopelessly tangled and confused 
or so fragmentary and laconic as to be of little value.” 
Nevertheless, Cleland has boldly taken what he could get 
his hands on—particularly at such oases of early Americana 
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as the Bancroft and Huntington libraries, the Coe Collection 
at Yale, the National Archives, and the Missouri Historical 
Society—and consulted freely with such fellow authorities 
as Ralph Bieber, LeRoy H. Hafen, and Carl Russell. The 
result is the most thorough and satisfying account of what 
transpired in the pre-settlement “Southwest” to date. There 
is a maximum of careful, studious documentation, including 
copious verbatim quotes, a minimum of assumption and 
presumption. If Dr. Cleland doesn’t know what happened, 
he doesn’t guess; he simply makes it clear that he doesn’t 
know. 

This will serve any student as an historical handbook 
of “the early Southwest,” much as Chittenden’s three 
volumes take care of the Plains and the Rockies. Places, 
persons and events are catalogued in skillful narrative. We 
relive a prairie schooner voyage via Council Grove, Pawnee 
Rock, and Raton Pass to old Santa Fe. We follow the old 
Spanish Trail through Paso del Norte and Chihuahua and 
penetrate “the wild isolation that lay between the narrow 
fringe of civilization along the Rio Grande and the sheer 
deep chasm of the Colorado.” We suffer with Smith while 
his men are massacred on the Umpqua, and while he him- 
self is speared by Comanches on the Cimmaron. We follow 
breathlessly the shadowy wanderings of Old Bill Williams, 
Peg Leg Smith, Ceran St. Vrain and other fabulous char- 
acters. There is a fine introductory chapter on “Beaver and 
the Mountain Men” (more characteristic of the Northwest 
than the Southwest however), and a valuable bibliography 
of the fur trade, nearly exhaustive as far as the true South- 
west is concerned, but quite sparse as to the outer fringes 
of Cleland’s Southwest. 

There is mention of Roubideau’s Fort, at the forks of 
the Uintah. Cleland seems unaware that the Antoine Robi- 
doux who was proprietor here, “the kingpin of the South- 
west fur trade,” was later associated with “Robidoux’s 
trading post” at Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, in 1849. 

The illustrations selected by the author are excep- 
tionally appropriate, being in most cases copies of old rare 
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prints. Their source is fully noted, a practice often ne- 
glected. The maps also are superior to the general run. 
The typography and binding design is excellent. Alfred 
A. Knopf, the publisher, has scored another scoop. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


The First Transcontinental Railroad: Central Pacific, Union 
Pacific. By John Debo Galloway. (New York: Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 1950. 340 pp. 
Illustrations, map, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


John D. Galloway (1869-1943) was one of the leading 
civil engineers of the Pacific Coast. His hobby was his- 
torical research. This hobby ultimately led him to write 
the story of the first transcontinental railroad and for source 
material he used not only the archives of the Southern 
Pacific Company in San Francisco and the Union Pacific’s 
Railroad Museum in Omaha, but drew on information 
gleaned from extensive correspondence with relatives of 
the original railroad builders and his own private collection 
of original photographs of the Old West. It might be added 
that this book also marks a departure from standard pro- 
cedure for the Simmons-Boardman Company which has 
previously confined its publishing activities primarily to 
periodicals. 

As an initial venture into the field of authoritative rail- 
road reference works the publishers chose informality 
rather than critical appraisal as their criterion and as such 
sacrificed research for readability. Therein lies their suc- 
cess, for this book humanizes an industry which in general 
is regarded as impersonal, cold and mechanical by an unin- 
formed public. 

Two chapters of the eleven into which the author chose 
to divide his study are concerned solely with the personality 
sketches of the men who directed the construction and 
management of the Central Pacific and Union Pacific com- 
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panies. These chapters form an interesting study in contrast. 
Galloway prefaces his study of the Union Pacific men by 
reminding us: “They were all strong characters and often 
clashed, but the situation required men of that type. There 
was no room for weaklings.” He then proceeded to prove 
his point in a series of sharply outlined, vividly drawn por- 
traits of John Adams Dix, Thomas Clark Durant, Oakes 
Ames, Grenville Dodge, and Peter Dey, that leave the reader 
panting from the impact and power of his descriptive 
writing. In contrast, he approaches the builders of the 
Central Pacific considerably more cautiously, and conse- 
quently in less critical fashion, and in the end fails to bring 
them into the sharp focus in which he succeeded in estab- 
lishing the eastern heads. Perhaps it is because the re- 
viewer has become satiated with recent dynamic mono- 
graphs on the Big Four of the Central Pacific, but I felt 
quite disappointed with the final appraisal by Galloway 
of these men. After all, in their own way, Crocker, Hunt- 
ington, Hopkins, and Stanford were every bit as resourceful, 
colorful, able, and ruthless as their eastern counterparts. I 
had the impression that Galloway, a westerner, stood some- 
what in awe of the Big Four—their Knob Hill mansions, 
their fabulous undertakings and recognized prominence in 
West Coast affairs clouding his judgement—thereby, failing 
to bring out the human qualities which other writers have 
exploited to the delight of the American reader and the 
student of western railroading. 

But only in his character sketches has the author 
allowed the Central Pacific to come off second best. In 
general, his stories concerning the organization of the com- 
panies, the adventures in locating the roads and the actual 
construction of the lines, portray his sympathetic bias for 
the western line and the problems that its builders had to 
solve. Being an engineer himself, Galloway makes a signifi- 
cant contribution in giving us a fuller appreciation of the 
duties of a railroad engineer, and the preciseness of his 
style makes the intricate financial and corporate dealings 
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of the railroads read like a sixth grade primer to the most 
uninformed reader. 

To the student who has been taught that the Credit 
Mobilier scandal stands as one of the most disgraceful 
episodes in American history, this book will be particularly 
shocking. While Galloway does not completely whitewash 
Ames, Colfax, Garfield and others who shared huge profits 
at government expense, he does put them into better per- 
spective by reminding us that only Ames suffered political 
and personal degradation because of the effect of this 
scandal on the public, and concludes his discussion by 
noting, “Men must make a profit on their ventures or all 
industry would stop. Money does not, of itself, get out and 
build a railroad. It takes the intense effort of many men 

. working under discouraging conditions and through 
long years to bring the enterprise to a successful conclusion. 
Historical commentators fail to appreciate this phase of the 
subject.” 

This book, in general, stands as a worthy documentation 
of an era of American History which has long needed a 
definitive study. In attempting to provide that appraisal, 
both author and publisher have afforded us a long-overdue 
monograph which every student of western American his- 
tory should find most helpful, at least once in his career. 


North Dakota State College, Minot Thomas M. Davis 


Wells Fargo, Advancing the American Frontier. By Edward 
Hungerford. (New York: Random House, 1949. xvi + 
258 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


The name “Wells Fargo” has always fascinated every 
American from the day when he sat enthralled on the edge 
of his seat watching his first “cowboy show.” This volume, 
by the late Edward Hungerford appeals to that basic and 
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universal interest. It is the most recent volume dealing 
with the history of this famed western express and banking 
firm. The author, who served as advertising manager for 
Wells Fargo, has filled the pages of this book with a little 
nostalgia, some legend, and numerous personal reminisc- 
ences as well as carefully-chronicled history. 

The author traces Wells Fargo from its organization as 
a western express company in 1852 until its final absorption 
by the American Railway Express Company in 1918. The 
growth of Wells Fargo in many ways paralleled that of the 
state of California. As an express company Wells Fargo 
survived the competition of many other early express com- 
panies because of its superior service, conservative financing 
which enabled it to survive temporary business panics, and 
its strong eastern financial backing which enabled it to buy 
out weaker competitors. Wells Fargo’s auxiliary banking 
activities, and its mail delivery services to remote mining 
areas were equally successful. At the time of the Civil War 
the concern occupied a position of unchallenged leadership 
in the west coast express business, could pay a cash dividend 
of 22 percent and a stock dividend of 100 percent. 

During the war years Wells Fargo began acquiring its 
own stage lines, one of the few instances of questionable 
decisions by its directors. For though the stage lines were 
probably the most colorful of Wells Fargo enterprises, they 
were also the least profitable. The early completion of the 
transcontinental railroad in 1869 foreshadowed the collapse 
of the staging business. 

The years of greatest expansion came in the decade 
after 1870. Agents of the Central Pacific Railroad, Charles 
Crocker and Lloyd Tevis in particular, purchased a con- 
trolling interest in Wells Fargo. New leadership and new 
plans resulted. Mutually lucrative contracts with the 
western railroads gave Wells Fargo a virtual monopoly of 
the southwestern express business during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. When E. H. Harriman won con- 
trol of Wells Fargo in 1902 he divorced the banking and 
express activities of Wells Fargo. 
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After 1905 Wells Fargo lost much of its glamour. Its 
operations continued to be profitable, but an increasing per- 
centage of its profits seemed to be drained off into the 
pockets of insiders in the forr: of special cash or stock 
dividends. An angered public, becoming increasingly crit- 
ical of the high rate schedules of the express companies, 
noted with approval the government’s expansion of the 
parcel post service as a competing system, and the passage 
of the Hepburn Act, which authorized the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to fix its watchful eye on the activities 
of the express companies. The demands of World War I 
led to the government-inspired consolidation of Wells Fargo, 
Adams Express, and American Express into the American 
Railway Express company. The old-timers at Wells Fargo, 
including the author of this volume, sadly shook their heads 
at the thought of seeing Wells Fargo absorbed by its hated 
rival. 

The finest portion of this volume is found in those pages 
which cover the early years of Wells Fargo. Author Hunger- 
ford’s account of the Wells Fargo that grew with the 
frontier West, and in turn aided that expansion of the fron- 
tier, is an excellent one. He has ably combined information 
concerning the early financial management of the company 
with interesting accounts of operational difficulties, activ- 
ities of road agents, and the trials of cut-throat competition. 

The book fails to discuss adequately the Wells Fargo 
of later years—the Wells Fargo whose financial operations 
were as ruthless as those of any robber baron; the Wells 
Fargo that issued mountainous quantities of watered stock 
to finance new ventures; the Wells Fargo that after 1900 
was plundered by insiders with scant regard for minority 
stockholders; the Wells Fargo whose rate schedules drew 
the scathing attacks of congressmen and the shipping public; 
the Wells Fargo that insisted on a ruthless anti-union labor 
policy. The story of that Wells Fargo still has to be written. 

For readers seeking relief during warm summer evening 
from the harsh realities of atom bombs, cold wars, and 
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congressional charge and counter-charge, the first half of 
Hungerford’s volume will offer an avenue of escape into a 
more pleasant and sometimes more satisfying period of our 
nation’s history. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Norbert R. Mahnken 


SOME HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


American Heritage, Summer, 1950, continues the maga- 
zine’s role as the most effective medium for the presentation 
of American history yet devised. Of particular interest to 
Nebraskans in the current issue are: “Home on the Range,” 
by Kirke Mechem; and “Artist of the Missouri,” by Albert 
Christ-Janer. Teachers will be especially interested in 
James E. Colvin’s story on the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“World’s Greatest Know-It-All;” and Carter Harrison’s 
thoughtful, “Today’s Textbook.” Finally, every reader’s 
eye will revel in the beauty of the pictorial study, “Old 
Sturbridge Village.” 


Articles of interest to students of western history in 
The Canadian Historical Review, June, 1950, are: R. A. 
Preston, “The Laconia Company of 1629: An English 
Attempt to Intercept the Fur Trade;” and George F. G. 
Stanley, “The Indians in the War of 1812.” 


LeRoy R. Hafen, ed., “With Fur Traders in Colorado, 
1839-40, The Journal of E. Willard Smith,” The Colorado 
Magazine, July, 1950, includes a brief account of a boat trip 
down the Platte River. 


Robert Taft continues, “The Pictorial Record of the 
Old West,” with, “XI, The Leslie Excursion of 1869 and 
1877: Joseph Becker, Harry Ogden and Walter Yeager,” in 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, May, 1950. In addition 
to describing trips taken by these pictorial reporters on the 
Union Pacific Railroad from Omaha to California, the article 
contains a description of Omaha’s celebration the day the 
rails were joined at Promontory Point, Utah (May 10 ,1869). 
Among the illustrations reproduced is Ogden and Yeager’s, 
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“A Character Scene in the Emigrant Waiting-Room of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Depot in Omaha” (1877). Mr. Taft 
continues his series further with, “William Allen Rogers and 
Mary Hallock Foote,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, 
August, 1950. 


E. Bryant Phillips, who has written for this magazine 
on various phases of street railway development in Ne- 
braska, discusses, “Early Street Railways in Council Bluffs,” 
in the Iowa Journal of History, April, 1950. 


Nebraskans, with their interest focused on the state’s 
current oil boom, will enjoy, “The Oilman’s Frontier,” by 
Carl Coke Rister in The Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, June, 1950. 


Floyd C. Shoemaker, “The Pony Express—Commemora- 
tion, Stables and Museum,” Missouri Historical Review, 
July, 1950, describes the search for information about “Pike’s 
Peak Stables.” 


New light on Theodore Roosevelt’s fabulous career in 
the West is presented by Ray H. Mattison in, “Roosevelt 
and the Stockmen’s Association,” North Dakota History, 
April, 1950. 


J. Orin Oliphant, ed., “A Letter by Henry H. Spalding 
From the Rocky Mountains,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
June, 1950, reprints a letter written by Reverend Spalding 
from the Rendezvous of 1836 to the editor of the New-York 
Evangelist, and printed in that paper, October 22, 1836. In 
describing his journey west, he wrote: “We reached the 
Otoe village, mouth of the Platte river, 300 miles from Fort 
Leavenworth, 19th of May. Here Rev. M. Merrill, a Baptist 
missionary, and Mr. Case, are located, in whose family we 
were very kindly treated while we were crossing our effects. 
The Platte, as its name indicates, is very broad and shallow, 
about a mile in width. We crossed in skin canoes. . . .” 
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Students of political history will be interested in James 
H. Shideler, “The La Follette Progressive Party Campaign 
of 1924,” in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, June, 1950. 
In the same publication, students of economic history will 
find, “Philip Hone, Wisconsin Land Speculator,” by Mentor 
L. Williams. 


“Our Western Journey, Journal of Martha Wilson 
McGregor Aber,” edited by Clifford P. Westermeier, Annals 
of Wyoming, July, 1950, chronicles a trip by wagon from 
Aurora, Nebraska, to the Wolf Creek country of Wyoming 
in the summer of 1886. The same issue also contains “Cow- 
boy Capers,” by Dr. Westermeier, and “Wyoming’s Oregon 
Trail of South Pass,” by Mary Hurlburt Scott. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward Everett Dale (“The Frontier Literary Society”) 
is professor of history at the University of Oklahoma. His 
work has appeared in earlier issues of this magazine. 


Paolo E. Coletta (“William Jennings Bryan and the 
Nebraska Senatorial Election of 1893”) is instructor in 
history at the United States Naval Academy, and is pub- 
lished for the second time in Nebraska History. 


“Lines West!—The Story of George W. Holdrege (III),” 
concludes Thomas M. Davis’ three-part account of this im- 
portant Nebraska railroad builder. 


Thomas H. Le Duc (“An Ecological Interpretation of 
Grasslands History”) is professor of history at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Dr. Edgar B. Wesley’s “Life at Fort Atkinson,” 
December, 1949, originally appeared in Military Affairs, III 
(Winter, 1939), 202-209, under the title, “Life on a Frontier 
Post: Fort Atkinson, 1823-26.” 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B. White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
recerds and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, ac- 
count books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financicl and business organizations. 

Phctographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 

nd artifacts. 








